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CUSTOMERS: 


“It’s the folks that come back again and again for the things you have to sell that represent a stable, 
firmly founded business—the kind of a business that serves.’ 


The Stehli Silks Corporation of New York City have “come back” four times this year for Bahnson 
Humidifiers to be installed in their plants at Manheim and Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and Waynesboro 
and Harrisonburg, Virginia. You see, they liked the first system we installed for them in their High 
Point, North Carolina, plant: 


If you are contemplating a change in, or an addition to, your present humidifying system, we invite 
you to consider the flexibility of the BAHNSON SYSTEM and its unusual record for complete and satis- 
factory service. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 


any weave mill in the South. Do you use 
them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor fo Dyestuff Department of H.A.METZ & (O* 


Satisfaction— 


Alizarine, Diamine 
Indanthrene, 
Helindon, Hydron 


| and other 


Colors of Domestic and Foreign Manufacture 


Products of 


GRASSELLI Dvesturr CORPORATION 


MS CO Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Had Grasselli, N. J. 
WD 


*, Sole Importers of 
the Dyestuffs Manufactured by 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER. 


Luctrus & BruNInc. 


and 
| Leopotp Cassetta & Co., G.m.b.H. 
THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
122 Hudson Street, New York 
Geo. F. Bahan $07 W. Trade St. 128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 301% W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Representative Charlotte. N. C 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


316 Turk’s Head Bidg., Providence, R. I. 
20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Abraham & Straus, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., feature “that amazing new 
fabric, Celanese” in their lingerie de- 
partment and in their windows. Simi- 
lar showings are being made by the 
foremost retail merchants through- 
out the country ... with increased 
profit and increased prestige. 


“THAT 
AMAZING 
FABRIC” 


Why do they all feature it? 


Because it combines so perfectly those 
three essentials: quality, beauty, and individ- 
uality ... and because it sells. 

Celanese brand fabrics make instant appeal 
to sight and touch. Their rich silken luster 
never wanes. No knots or shiners mar their 
loveliness. 

Practical, beautiful, distinctive—garments 
made of Celanese brand yarn sell quickly and 
profitably. 

Celanese fiber most nearly resembles silk; 
yet it is not silk. It is manufactured by chem- 
ical means; yet it is not rayon. It is water- 
proot, highly elastic, yet remarkably durable; 
and it has unique hygienic properties. 

Dyed with its special SRA dyes, it offers 
the richest of colorings, in every conceivable 
shade. Undyed Celanese brand yarn is showy 
white and will not turn yellow. 


Our concise brochure, What you should 
know about Celanese, will be sent 
to you upon request 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


She AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CELANBESE is the registered trademark in the 
United States, of the American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, 
garments, etc 
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WOONSOCKET 


COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


MR. MILL MAN: 


Cotton crop reports indicate a large percentage of Strict Low Middling, 
especially the late picked cotton. 


This news is of little concern to the mills equipped with Woonsocket Open- 
ing and Cleaning Machinery. 


—INVESTIGATE— 


COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
OFFICE FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. AND TWISTING MACHINERY GREENVILLE, 8. c. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 


ALLIS 
TEXROPE DRIVE 


PATENTS PENDING 


Allis Texrope Drive Applied to Cotton Twister 


A simple drive, consisting only of two grooved sheaves and a number of specially . 


constructed flexible, endless “V” belts, it is flexible, silent, clean, positive and trouble proof. 


Especially adapted to textile machinery, as its extreme smoothness and shock absorb- 
ing properties reduce breakage of threads. 


Pronounced By Textile Engineers To Be 


THE IDEAL TEXTILE DRIVE 


Write for Bulletin No. 1228 


LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


WISCONSIN. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities 
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Cup Packing 


Flange Packing 


“LU” Packing 


ABOUT HYDRAULICS 


A cautious reference to water 


by Chas. .£. Carpenter 


EN NIT claims that everything 
containing water is fraudulently 
adulterated, and therefore I will 
have to handle this subject of 
hydraulics with great caution, or 
the first thing | know I will find 
Ben proving I agree with him. 


By “HYDRAULICS” IT do not mean water 
in the sense of water content of a com- 
modity, but water as used for the transmis- 
sion of power. 


I also mean PNEUMATICS in the same 
sense, because the use of air for power is 
now rapidly superseding the use of water. 


HOUGHTON’S VIM LEATHER SHOP is 
equipped with every known device for the 
manufacture of leather packings for hydrau- 
lic and pneumatic use. 


VIM LEATHER PACKINGS are sold with 
the unrestricted guarantee of twice the 


wear, and no competing packings are ex- 
cepted in this guarantee. 


The -basic reason for the durability of 
VIM Leather Packings is, of course, the fact 


that they are made from the most durable 
fabric known, but there are other reasons, 
one of which is, that VIM LEATHER 
PACKINCS are moulded and not drawn. 


I am almost afraid to tell you about the 
machine work on VIM Leather Packings, 
which turns them down to a trueness and 
fit not known in other makes, because in this 
trimming we put a hole in every packing, 
and Ben Nit might claim that a hole was an 
adulteration and that we charge you for the 
hole, and that would be terrible. 


Perhaps Ben also contends that air is an 
adulterant and that anything containing air 
is fraudulently adulterated, because the air 
is free. That would make Ben as sour on 
pneumatics as he is upon hydraulics. 

That brings us down to a problem: “If 
Ben contains about 68 per cent of moisture 
himself and an equal amount of hot air, what 
would the weight of his brain be, if carrots 
were seven cents a carload?”’ 

But hole or no hole, it will pay you to put 
your leather packing problems up to Hough- 
ton. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Impressions of the European Textile Situation 


Manager o! 


] W. CLARK, general 
i ait Didl'is 


Woolen 


reiurned from a trip 


and Drape 


ihe Uarelma Cotton and 


VMiils. reeenths 


to Europe. He gave some very in- 
Leresting impressions of his obser- 
vations of* {nh lextile’ situation 
abroad al a recent mee'ing 


Carolina Cooperative Council, e 


posed of the s iperiniendents, ove 


seers and fi 


remen of the Spray and 
Draper Mills. -His remarks, in pa: 


are given below: 


The two 


he'onged to 


milis ‘visited al Preston 
the Horrockses Crude- 
This group of mills is in 
Amalgamated Cotton Trust and 
to be’ as well organized 
England In the whole 


there are something ove 


son group. 
ihe 
are 
as any In 


supposed 


6,000 employees, bu! m the two mills 
which I visited there were only a 
little over a third of this number. 


being in smaller mills 
scattered throughout the disiric! 
Those mills, known as the Preston 
Mills and Mills. were oc 
cupied mainly in the weaving oj 
lancy colored cottons, altho 


the balance 


Lenienary 


had a relatively small ingtalialion 
of ring spinning, some 25,000 spin- 
dies, and they had among [he 
‘ooms five or six hundred On plain 
white cloth, sueh as broadcloth. 

| had a very capable young map 
lo show meé over the mills, and. he 


room and 
showed us everything through both 
plants on to the cloth room, 
the goods are prepared for the fin- 


started in with the picker 


wher’ 


ishing which is done oulside. as ts 
the general English custom. My\ 
first impression on starting through 


the picking and carding rooms was 
much the same as | had received in 
the mills at Manchester: namely, 
that there appeared to be entirely 


loo many operatives for the amount 
of raw material which was beime 
passed through, and this impression 
was more fullv confirmed as I went 
through the other departments. As 
an iilustration, I found 
running 40°s to 48's on 
short frames and tending only 6 [to 
§ sides, for which thev received 
from $9.00 to $10.00 per week for the 
i8 hours. Comparing this with our 
own Operatives runnime from 10 to 
12 sides and earning $16.00 to $18.00 
per week, it seemed to me that there 
was an economic both to the 
employer and employee, because the 
operatives were handling such a re- 


spinners 


relatively 


loss. 


mtively smati amonnt of work and 


receiving a eerrespondingly smatter 
Ware, 

Viv erentes Came wh ‘1? 
| reached the w ying rooms and 
found weavers rupning four plain 
locms on broadcloth and three looms 
each on fanty weaves, not uniike 
ihe debby work produced at Lily or 


is rhe weavers 


paid by piece work and earhed from 
S1200 to $15.00 per week, as com- 
pared with our wervers running 
from $20.00 to $24.00, hut in our mills 
‘here are fomatre tooms, whereas 
in these English Mills, there ahb- 


solutely no automatic machinery of 


any kind. In these weave rooms I! 
found fixers reeeiving 72 shillings 
per week, or a little over 17.00, 
against our trxers receiving 825.00 
per week, or thereabouts 


ihe apperaance of both oft these 


s was most unsighi!lv, and to my 

nd. the machinery had not been 
‘tt eared for, because im the weave 
m the work ran very povurty. i 

fo see thal even with weav- 
ers running three or four looms, the 
ndividual jooms were nol 
ing as much cloth as a’similar type 
f loom with automatic adjusiments 
uid easily produce. is also easy 
to see that, while the individual! 
wagbe per operative was relatively 
how, and is a continuous cause for 


complaint on the part of the 


Opera- 


lives, that tli unit iabo per 
vard or per pound, making it im 
possible for the mill owners get 
the f merchandise 


distribution 0 


-hich they so ureenily need 


things which have 
presen! unhappy 


There are many 
(ontributed » 


Siiuation which exists amone Brt- 
ish madusiries, and a great many of 
these center around the action 0! 


he workmen or of tabor 
niroling such action. When 
he War was over England found 
her mdustmes, which had been oper- 
War with War 
wages, had io be gotten on toa peace 


the same as was found by 


iing on a 


basis 


her nations. Before the War 
British, industries were employed 
very largely on articles for export, 


ereal deal going to European 
eountries, bul the War 
were m no position to purchase as 
n the pre-War days. For the past 
nvyears England has been trying 
io Puold up her export trade, and 1! 

pars Loday as if yery little rea; 
has been made, and that, 
on the other hand, the countries of 
Continental Europe have become 


necause of 


cy? 


the 
Britian is 


eon. competitors for much of 
id business which Great 
anxious to secure. 


As an illustration of the competi- 
lion England mow faces, I had the 
pleasure, whiie in Italy, of ealing 


at the Rotary Club in Milan with the 
President General of the Italian Cot- 
i(n Manufacturers, and in 
cing the textile situation with 
| found that all the textile 
ilaly were operating, no! 
capacity, but many were on 
iouble shift, and that there is a 
shortage of mill operatives at pres- 
(iti. was somewhat! surprised al 
his report, which was afterwards 
confirmed by the representatives of 
mill machinery houses wiih 
whom I had the opportunity to dis 


Mmacius- 
mills in 
only to day 


great 


cuss the situation, one of these rep- 
resenting Platt Bros. an English 
house, and the other re»vresenting 


the Stafford Loom Co.. which has al- 


ready placed 6,000 automatic looms 
in Mills, and is accepiing 
orders for additional quantlitics 
every week. 


| enquired how it could happan 
iha!l the industry was in such a dif- 


ferent?! situation from what I found 
Fnegiand. i was told that the 
lialian mills were able to produce 


g00ds much more cheaply than Eng- 


‘ish mills, that a great deal of Ene- 
ish export trade had been taken 
over, and I bewan to see one of the 
‘asons for the idleness in Great. 


re 
Brif un. 


It is almost impossible to make 
any real comparison between the 
siiuation in the various European 
countmes because of the 


value varying extremely. England 
with a gold basis, is on a parity with 
the United States, whereas Ilaly and 
France, with their inflated currency, 
have money worth only about one- 
ourth of what it normally is. The 
of living in England is not far 
om what it is in this country for 
milar things, whereas in France or 
licly living are much eX- 
pensive, and even with lower wages 
workers are able to live comfort- 
‘hiv, and with a lower wage, manu- 
acturers are able to operate their 
cients, as compared with England. 
where a higher wage is demande 
and plants are idle because they are 
not able to compete with similar 
plants in other countries 

| learned that whal is true in re- 
gard to textiles is almost as true in 
regard to the production of iron and 
steel and many other things which 
are produced by both English and 


coasts less 


ihe Continental eountries. I had 
several long talks on the Mauretania 
with a very talented Russian, who 
rad just been in Moscow for several 
weeks, and learned many things 
about the Russian situation, which 
has been and still is a puzzle to the 
newspaper readers and also to many 
statemen from other lands. I gath- 
ered from these conversations many 
inferesting facts, some relating to 
the textiles situation. My friend, 
Rabbinovitch, is located in New York 
Lily and represents the Ambtorg 
lrading Corporation, which is the 
Russian Soviet Purchasing Agency. 
lells me that the various branches 
of industry in Russia are now con- 
irolled for the Soviet by individual 
groups of experts, who are studying 


oO produce goods at the cheapest 
possible cost, and who are seeking to 
find world markets for their sur- 
plus production. I had already 


heard of the committee which came 
over several months ago to buy $50.,- 
MWO00 worth of American cotton for 
ihe Russian cotton mil's. I find that 
other 


men representing the same 
industry, as machinery experts, 


lave made similar trips to Germany 
and England, and will come to the 
Siales between now and the end of 
ine year to make deals for textile 
machmery running into the millions 
of dollars, the idea being to have 
‘he most modern machinery that can 
pe purchased. What is true in re- 
gard to the textile industry is also 
true in regard to railroads, mining 


and agriculture. Railroad experts 
purchased over 1,000 locomotives 
German builders and agricultural 


experts have bought immense quan- 
(ities of tractors and harvesting ma- 
chinery, which have been put to use 
yy the Russian peasants under ex- 
pert supervision. Agriculturally, 
the result has been a surplus of 300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, which will 
be exported and give Russia the ad- 
vantage of that much additional 
oufside purchasing capacity. 

In textile lines, both cotton and 
linen, Russia is making rapid strides. 
At present, she is producing 65 per 
cent of the linen fabrics of the 
world and is preparing to go after 
still more of this business. For the 
present, the cotton industry is going 
io be well employed in providing for 
the millions of Russians, particular- 
ly those on the farms who have pre- 
viously been unab'e to purchase, 
but who will now have an income 


from their crops, and thereby wil! 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Why Cotton Mills Have Been Moving South 


By Richard Woods Edmunds 


Richard Woods Edmunds, writing in the Boston News Bureau, of 
Boston, Mass., recently presented a series of articles dealing with the 
movement of cotton mills from New England to the South. He cov- 
ered the subject so thoroughly and with such keen insight into real 
conditions in the South, that we secured special permission from the 
Boston News Bureau to reprint his articles. 

Because Mr. Edmunds handled this subject in such an interesting 
and authoritative manner, we believe that his articles will be read 
with interest and appreciation by all Southern mill men.—Editor. 


Child Labor 


The extent to which, and conditions under which, children are em- 
ployed in Southern cotton milis are often grossly misrepresented and gen- 
erally misunderstood. The belief. has been widespread that little children 
in thousands are employed in Southern coiton mills. So- persistent has 
this impression been that about-a year ago when a referendum no the 
child labor amendment was under consideration in Massachusetts a com- 
mittee of Boston citizens took steps to correct it, and under the leadership 
of its chairman, Alexander Linco'n, an assistant altorney-general of Massa 
chusetts, issued a statement designed to correct this misunderstanding 
That statement opened with the explanation that: 

“The impression seems to be prevalent, that young children m “large 
numbers are employed in Southern cotton mills, under conditions which 
are harmful to their health and welfare, and that by reason of such 
employment the cotton mills of the South are able to compete with the 
cotton mills of New England so successfully as to threaten the destruction 
of our manufacturing. industry. This impression is without any justifica- 
tion m fact.” 

It then quotes the United States Census to prove that in 1920 only 431 
children under 14 were employed in cotton mills in those States “where 
cotton manufacturing to any substantial extent is carried on (North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee). Since that 
lrme the laws of those States have been strengthened sso that such labor 
is now prohibited there except im Georgia, where special permits may be 
issued to orphans or children of widowed mothers between 12 and 14 years 
of age. Forty-two such permits have been issued in 1924. With this 
exception the labor of children under 14 in factories in the South is non- 
existent.” 

That statement was issued abut a year ago; vel along with it some of 
the advocates of the proposed 20th amendment were busily circulating in 
New England and elsewhere a statement that 89,000 children between 10 
and 15 were employed in the cotton mills of Georgia. As a matter of fact 
(here were only about 48,000 people of all ages working in the mills of 
Georgia at that time, and, according to Massachusetts Public Interests 
League, only 238 of them were under 15 


Child Workers North Vs. South. 


Mr. Lincoln's report quotes Table 17 of Vol. IV of the 1290 Census, 
which gives the number of children under 16 employed in New England 
and Southern cotton mills. Five New England states compare with five 
Southern States as follows: 


New England Under 16 South Under 16 


Possibly a more significant comparison is given in Table 5 of a volume 
called Textiles and Their Products, a reprint from Vol- X of the Fourteenth 
Census which shows the ratio of children under 16 to the total number of 
cotton mill operatives in the different States in 1919: 


Per cent. Per cent. 


New England under 16 South under 16 


A little multiplication, addition and division of the figures in this 
iable shows that 5.27 per cent of all cotton mill help in Connecticut, Massa- 
chuseits, Rhode Island and New Hampshire is under 16, while only 5.09 
per cent of such help in Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina is under 16, | 

The Alabama law prohibits the employment of children under 44 in 
cotton mills or other factories except in case of boys from 10 to 14, who, 


under certain conditions, may get permits from the State to engage m 
work not harmful outside of school time. It prohibits the employment of 
any chi'dren under 16 for more than six days per week, or more than 45 
hours per week, or more than eight hours in any one day. 

Children 14 years old are permitted to work in cotton mills, but there 
are mills which refuse to employ any children under 16 during the school 
term. 

In Georgia the employment of children under 14 is forbidden, except 
that children between 12 and 14 who are orphans or have widowed mothers 
unable to support them may get State permits to work’. In 1923 the state 
issued permits to 30 orphans under 14, and to 78 children of widowed 
mothers. In 1924 these numbers dropped to 11 permits for orphans and 40 
for children of widowed mothers, or 57 less than for the preceding year. 
But this Georgia law further provides that no child under 14% years may 
work unless certain school requirements have been met. 

In North and South Carolina, and in fact in every other Southern cotton 
mill State, children under 14 are unconditionally prohibited from working 
in cotton mills, except that in Texas the limit is 15. 

so much for the laws. They don’t count for much unless they are 
enforced. 


Doffing and Sweepmg Easy Work. 


[ found that mill men everywhere are glad to co-operate with the State 

ior their enforcement. State inspectors and social service workers were 
unanimous on this point. Possibly one reason for such universal alacrity 
is the fact that none of them considers children good workers. I found 
only one mill man who considers children as satisfactory as adults for any 
job whatever. He said boys were as good in the doffing room as men. 
Younger children are not wanted. Probably a majority of all boys under 
16 are working as doffers or as sweepers. Now sweeping in a mill is about 
as easy a job as I can well imagine, except “doffing.” ‘Phe sweeper has two 
ordinary house brooms which he holds, one in each hand by the end of the 
handle, his arms at his sides He walks along the aisles between the 
machinery pushing the brooms side by side before him, and the lint collects 
in little piles ahead of the brooms. Every little while he stops this ardu- 
vus labor to gather up his piles of lint and cart them out. 
i At that, compared with sweeping, doffing is a sinecure- Go into a mill 
yard in the South almost any time of the day, and at one part of the yard, 
near the doffing room door, you will see three or four or more boys 
sirelched on the grass in the shade of a tree, or engaged in some game or’ 
conversation. Ask why the mill permits loafers in the yard, and you will 
ve told with some spirit that those boys are doffers. If you are of an 
indolent disposition you may sit down on the grass and wait a while. You 
will see the doffimg room foremen come to the door and whistle, whereupon 
ihe boys will jump up and scamper into the room. For a while, then, they 
are about as busy as the proverbial bee at work requiring nimble fingers 
and little else. Their doffing done, out they go to the yard again. 

I have said that children are not considered desirable as mill hands. 
All my life I have heard that children were much better on some parts of 
the mill work than adults because their fingers were so much more dex- 
lerous. I asked several mill men about this, but none that I asked agrees 
with it. One Mr. Willingham, of the Adams Duck Mill at Macon, Georgia, 
caid he had heard it a thousand times, but that he considered it wholly 
unfounded. He considers children so unsatisfactory that he will not em- 
ploy any under 17 or 18 years of age.” This policy, he was careful to 
explain, is founded chiefly on considerations of efficiency. 

If there are so few children in Southern mills, where did all the talk 
about the child labor of the South origimate? What could have kept it 
going? It originated in fact, and was kept going by fact—for a time. The 
employment of little children of 10 and 12 was a common thing in Southern 
mills at one time, and was gradually eliminated as circumstances made it 
unnecessary. It is natural that the change should precede general knowl- 
edge thereof by several years, for people are slow to revise their stock of 
information. 


Why Southern Mills Were Built. 


The great impetus to mill building in the South set in about 15 years 
after the Civil War, at a time when the whole section was struggling in 
the poverty of the War and the Reconstruction period. “Those were the 
times that tried men’s souls,” and out of their travail and desperation the 
people of the South turned with tremendous energy to the building of 
eotton mills to provide employment for the poorer classes and the country 
people. 

A great variety and mixture of motives accounted for the building of 
the mills. Some were built for profit by Northern capital. Some were 
built for the sake of goods to sell on commission by Northern commission 
houses. But many were built by groups of Southern men and by com- 
munities to provide employment for people desperately in need of the 


*Georgia has since amended the law to prevent employment of children under 
14.—Editor. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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LOCKWOOD COMPANY Sheetings, 
Waterville, Maine Pillow Cases 
and Shirtings 
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C.H. Milliken Pres 
W. E Winchester, Tre 


W. W. Quinton, Agt. 


Revision of Humidifier System 
: Brings Increased Product and Better Quality 


86,520 Spindles 
2,209 Looms 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Selling Agents 


It occurs to the writer that we have never expressed 
our opinion in writing of your recent installation of Turbo 
Rumidifiers at our Mill. 


I would like to say that we find it perfectly 
satisfactory in every way, and feel that this equipment has 
: contributed very materially towards increased product and 
better quality of goods. = 


We are so pleased with your automatic control 
throughout our entire Weaving Department that we feel it 
; would be almost impossible to get along without it. 


We would also like to say just a word about the 
attention which you have given us since making this instal- 
lation, and the very prompt attention given to the small 
minor difficulties which developed through our ignorance of 
the automatic control, and also the air compressors used in 
connection with the same. 


We would also say that the N-10 head which you 
furnished us is, in our opinion, very superior to the old 
type, in fact, it has given us no trouble whatever. 


Yours very truly, 


6246888 


Agent 
: Parks - Cramer Company 
imeers 

PO rial and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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N an address before the Textile 

Division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, which met 
in New York last Thursday, William 
A. Mavor, of the General Electric 
Company presented a very interest- 
ing paper on the imedrvidual drive 
for woolen and cotten cards. Thai 
part of his paper dealing with coiton 
cards was as follows: 

For many years cotton cards were 
driven by belts from lime shafting, 
the prime movers being either water 
wheels or steam engines. The next 
-tep was to electrify, using large 
group motors of 50, 75, or 100 H.-P. 
capacity. The motor capacity was 
generally figured on the basis of 1! 
H.P. per ecard. There has always 
been a problem in regard to a satis- 
factory method of stripping in con- 
nection with the individual motor 
drive for the colton card, and per- 
haps for this reason this group ot 
machines has been among the last 
to be driven by individual motors. 

There has been developed a special 
motor and control for individual ap- 
plication to each card, also a special 
motor and control for the stripping 
process. The card is a very heavy 
and slow moving machine requiring 
considerably more starting effort 
than that required when running al 
its normal speed and load, and the 
motor must have sufficient starting 
torque for slow and smooth accel- 
eration. The torque required varies 


according to conditions. A new 
machine naturally requires more 
starting effort when first installed; 
also after a long pemod of shul 
down, as on a Monday morning. The 
average power required by a 50x40 
in. revolving flat card running at 
165 BR.P-M. is 14 H.P. The average 
starting effort required at the evylin- 
der shaft is 95 Ib. ft. 

for such a card if is recommended 
that a motor rated 1% H.P.. 1200 
R.P.M.. and 60 evycles, designed for 
special starting torque and makxti- 
mum running characteristies at full 
load for either geared or chain ap- 
plication be used. The motor shou.d 
be totally enclosed (a desirable fea- 
lure ina ecard room where so much 
cotton fly is present), and should also 
be furnished with waste-packed 
bearings, which require minimum 
attention and are clean. Motors 
have been appled for both geared 
and chain drive to the evilinder shaft. 
evlinder shaft. 

Motor Control. 

The control for this motor may be 
either hand or push-button operated, 
A reversing switch for the grinding 
operation also is required. A push- 
hbutton-operated, enclosed magnetic 
switch, providing both overload and 
under-voltage protection, is recom- 
mended for the motor control. A 
good arrangement, perhaps a littie 
more expensive, is to wire the mag- 
netic switches, also the reversing 


switches for each card on a wall re- 
mote from the cards. As many as 
twenty sets may be grouped at one 
point, the quantity and location, of 
course, depending upon local condi- 
lions. With this arrangement, only 
a two-button push-button = station 
marked “Start” and “Stop” will be 
required for mounting on each card, 
If a hand-operated switch is used, if 
wlil be necessary to arrange for 
mounting this switch on the card. 

The under-voltage feature obtain- 
ed by the use of a magnetic switch 
is very desirable from the standpoint 
of safety to the operator. In case of 
failure of voltage, the machine will 
stop and will not star! up again if 
the voltage is restored without the 
operator pressing the starting bul- 
ton. The push button station is also 
equipped with a locking bar, which 
can lock the stop button and prevent 
any unauthorized person from start- 
ing. This ts a valuable feature in 
case of a card machine being out of 
order, as the workmen may work on 
the machine without fear of acci- 
dental starting, resulting in possible 
injury. 

Stripping Motor. 

The stripping process is taken care 
of by a separate, portable motor, 
small in dimensions and of light 
weight. It has a short time period 
rating of % H.P., and 1200 R.P.M.. as 
it generally requires less than a min- 
tte to strip either eylinder or dof- 


fer. This motor is furnished with 
approximately 4 ft. of terminal lead 
in flexible conduit with suitable plug 
for connection to a receptacle wired 
aft each card, and is wound for 3 
phase 110 volts, requiring a separate 
circuit at each card. One motor can 
be used to handle approximately 20 
cards, and only one switch is neces- 
sary to control this motor circuit. 

This arrangement permits the use 
of a three-point plug and receptable 
of a practical size, eliminating any 
hazard or fear from the use of the 
higher voltage circuits, 440 or 550 
volts, as generally used for the 
power lines throughout the mill. The 
stripper motor is controlled by a 
foot-operated push-button station 
located in a position most conven- 
ient for the operator when strip- 
ping, This push-button station is 
normally open and must be held 
closed by the foot to make the plug 
receptacle alive or keep the strip- 
per motor in operation. 

Advantages of Drive 

Some of the advantages for indi- 
vidual motor drive for cotton cards 
are the following: 

(1) The start of the card is better 
with individual motor because it ac- 
celerates more evenly than with the 
ordinary belt drive. The motor 
picks up the load with a positive, 
gradual acceleration. 

2) More production is afforded 

(Continued on Page 31) 


New York Office 
| 135 MADISON AVE. 


~DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


PLAN 


WARP Your 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RAYON 


Mills at 
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Announcement 


The Universal Winding Company, Boston, announces 


the opening of an office at 1326 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. JESS W. STRIBLING, Representative 


Feeling that the interests of our clients can be better 


served by our having two centrally located offices in 


the South, we have opened an office in Atlanta, while 


still maintaining our office in Charlotte, N. C. 


Our Atlanta Office is opened for the express purpose 
of taking care of the requirements of our good custom- 
ers in the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


Mr. Stribling, having had a varied experience in 


Southern Mills, is qualified to hanale all winding 
proposals. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


CUMPANY 


[eesona) 
BOSTUN 
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INVESTMENT VALUE 


HE elimination of vibration 

in our machinery is an im- 
portant factor which experi- 
enced manufacturers have long 
recognized. 


Efficient distribution of weight, 
ample bearing surfaces and pre- 
cision methods of manufacture 
are features which reflect the 
quality and excellency of our 
product. 


The investment value is proven 
by the fact that 


“NO H. & B. MACHINE HAS 
EVER OUTLIVED ITS USEFUL- 
NESS.”’ 


| 
} 


H. & B. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 
BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Greene Sees Better Times 


That the textile industry has 
weathered a crisis and is now justi- 
fied in looking forward to favorable 
conditions and satisfactory profits 
was the expressed opinion of Edwin 
Farnham Greene, president of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. who with Mrs 
Greene, was in Spartanburg on a 
visit to his mills in this section. 


The South. 


Fundamental conditions in the 
South, Mr. Greene said, are more 
favorable for textile manufacture 
than those in other sections of the 
country, The outstanding factor 
contribulimge toward this superior- 
ity ia the genuine Amerivanism of 
the cotton mill employes found her», 
he explained. This Americanism is 
manifested in an eagerness t) co- 
operate with mill managements and 
to work with them for the jomi suc- 
cess of themselves and the indus- 
try which employs them, he added 

Mr. Greene expressed the opinion 
that few if any more textile plants 
will be moved from New England to 
the South, but that future develop- 
ments here will be made in the ex- 
pansion of the industry to care for 
increased consumption. While tex- 
tile manufacture will probabiy al- 
ways be more profitable in the 
South than in New England, a major- 
ity of the mills now located in that 
section will be able to continue oper- 
ating and to return profits to their 
owners, he said. 


More Developments 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. will un- 
doubtedly make other developments 
in this section, but no new projects 
ean be undertaken until the demand 
for textile products begins to more 
nearly equal the capacity of exist- 
ing mills, he said. How soon this 
condition will come about is impos- 
sible to predict, as yet, he indicated. 

Better foreign markets are help- 
ing the textile situation to some ex- 
tent, Mr. Greene said, alihough the 
most pronounced improvements are 
probably to be found in this coun- 
try. New fields for the sale of 
cloths are being found in South 
America and the Philippine Islands, 
and business is also being obtained 
from the foreign markets formerly 
regarded as valuable to the cotton 
mills of this country. 


Better Training. 


Aside from the high type of labor - 


available in the South, the experi- 
ence gained by mill executives dur- 
ing the past quarter century is ac- 
countable for a considerable degree 
of the success of the Southern tex- 
tile industry, Mr. Greene said. Many 
cotton mills were founded here in 
the pioneer slages of the industry 
by merchants, physicians, lawyers 
end other classes of business men, 
who, while possessed of fine abilities 
knew little of the textile industry. 
Their competitors in New England, 
on the other hand were thoroughly 
trained and experienced, and as a 
result, they were able to maintain 
for some years the lead which they 
originally had over the South, he ex- 
plaimed. 

Today, however the Southern 
mills are under the direction of men 
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who not only are as skillful and well 
trained as the New England execu- 
Lives, but who have the added ad- 
vantage in most instances of living 
at or near the plants and maintain- 
ing “ personal contacts with em- 
ployees, Mr. Greene said. 

Mr. Greene's visit to Spartanburg 
is in the course of a semi-annual in- 
spection trip of properties owned by 
his company in the South, which 
include the Pacific Mills and Bleach- 
ery at Lyman; the Tucapau Mills 
at Tucapau; a plant at Winnsboro, 
ithe Pacific Mills at Columbia; a miil 
at LaGrange, Georgia, and the Pel- 
zer Manufacturing company al Pel- 
zer. 


$40,000,000 Invested in 
Virginia Rayon Plants 


According to a report just issued 
by the State Labor Department of 
Virginia, aporpximately $40,000,000 is 
already invested in the growing 
rayon industry of the State, whose 
mills’ annual output is valued ai 
about $30,000,000, and whose payroils 
aggregate $9 000,000. Eleven mills 
reported to Labor Commissioner 
Hall, Richmond, of which several 
had been erected during the past 
vear. 

The largest of Virginia’s rayon 
mills are the Viscose Company's 
plant at Roanoke, and that operated 
by the Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany at Hopewell. The former unit 
at Roanoke is getting an addition to 
cost $5,000,000, which is nearing com- 
pletion. The Viscose Company now 
employs at Roanoke 4,200 men and 
2,000 women, and an additional 1,500 
new employes will be added to the 
rosier when the expansion is com- 
pleted. The Viscose and Tubize in- 
terests have a combined output m 
Virginia worth $20,000,000 annually. 

Rayon manufacture, according io 
the report, has recently assumed 
great impetus and is bringing other 
industries into the State. Knitting 
weaving and sewong silk plants are 
now centering in Covington, Front 
Royal, Harrisonburg, Fredericks- 


burg, Alexandria, Danville, Char-- 


lottesville, Norfolk, Grottos, Cul- 
peper, Waynesboro, Petersburg, Pul- 
aski and Buena Vista. 


World-Wide Conference On 
Cotton Tare Likely 


An international conference for 
the purpose of agreement on un- 
iform rules on cotton tare is being 
considered by the Department of 
Agriculture and negotiations with 
domestic and foreign associations 
concerned with the buying and sell- 
ing of cotton are in progress. 

These negotiations have nol yet 
reached the point where the date of 
the meeting can be set, but the con- 
ference, if held will be in the United 
States probably during the late win- 
ler or early spring. 

The conference would be repre- 
sentative of all the leading cotton 
associations and cotton buying in- 
terests both in the United States and 
abroad, and the English cotton spin- 
ners are reported to be interested in 
the project, 
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Pontamine Fast Orange 2 G Concentrated 


(Patent applied for) 


ONTAMINE Fast Orange 2 G Concentrated 
is an entirely new direct dyestuff charac- 
terized by its brightness of shade, excellent 


general fastness properties and discharge- 
ability. 


It can be used on all the ordinary types of 
circulating machines and employed in the 
dyeing of cotton in all its forms from raw 
stock to the piece. 


As diazotizing and developing affects neither 
its shade nor any of its properties, Pontamine 
Fast Orange 2 G Concentrated has the addi- 
tional advantage that it can be used for shad- 
ing developed colors, a characteristic pos- 
sessed by but few direct dyes. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department | 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Report Textile Progress 


HE report of the Textile Division seldom, if ever, and radical develop- In addition to the widespread in- ing and blending of different kinds 

of the American Society of Me- ments that mature within a singic terest, and activity in rayon, further l raw stock. 
chanical Engineers. made at their year. The progress for 1925, hasithus commercial development have also h) Development of improved clul- ) 
meeting in New York last week, been pricipally the continued growth been made m other inportant fores, ches for machine drives. 


gives the following review of the of movements that have been under nofebls rhea, ramie, flax, and arti- Mill Construction 
textile industry Was ror Vea;rs. The Drinct- at ia! \\ Ot. Thess developments Ww) 
During the past year textiles have pal features and trends which are have been regarded by most manu- 1 . ' wots by : th 
aor mits have been DulL during 
of especial interest for the engineers, facturers with. in terest and open- 
been gradually, ren Overing irom thie vear. the egate amount - 


have been summarized briefly inthe mindedness. 
following paragraphs under group 
headings. 


struction comprising plant addition 
Machinery. and alterations further indicates the 
extent of the industry. 


serious depression of 1924, and many 
observers now believe hat the in- 
dustry is entering upon an extend- 


Fale Among the developments 

ed period of and prosperity. Materials There appears to be a trend to- | 

In the rey Vival ine madustry the lhe one outsianding feature of the lat ation of existing mach n ward mcreased use of structural- 

dominating f has bi the yea has peen enormous growth ery for processing new or lower- el framing for mill buildings, with 
lensive demand for the most W Melly of the manufacture and use of rayon vrade fibres brick walls and plank floors, ‘This 
diversified line of “fancy” and novel- or artificial silk, = "ae iyvpe of building is more adaptable 
iy fabrics of varied color, design, From figures showing the con- b) Tendency toward refinement! ‘han the concrete mill, and also may 
construction, and raw mate riais. The sump ion of rayon, it iS @\ ident thal in design and construction of all he eonstructed “in less time and at 
production of such fabrics has’ the production of this artificial fibre textiie machinery. somewhat less cost. 
necessitated either entirely new may shortly surpass the present c) Trend toward standardization The tendency toward increased 
equipment or extensive adaptation consumption of natural silk, if it has of textile machinery. length of spans still continues, thus 
not already done so. () Arrangement ot machinery til permitting more flexibility in the 
mee e situation. Many planis ar ry Arrangement! 
| f r sta lin The extensive use of rayon com- sequence or “range” wherever pre machinery arrangement. 
ped solely tor stap.e es 
; d | have found it i in sible ol bined in fabrics with cotton or wool | cesses permit, This has been par Materials Handling. 
al] t¢ m k ra il has necessilated much mocditication Liculal ly lid! ked inisning has made it} 
iene necessary to enable them jdveing and finishing processes, as men! where She lable and automat se extending the application of modern 

well as extensive ad: alio f ex. control is aa essential @-emen atorba al 
to market a product. As a resull 5 ba ha ad | \ maceriai handling equipme nt im ail 
of these conditions, the industry has isting machinery to handie the corm e) Development of drying equip- departments of the mill, and this is 

bination material satisfactorily for eher speeds iost promising fie! or further 
stage, into a more flexible and adapt- d substitution of tower- ‘han nas heen practicable Wilh ar: ceveropmen 
able form than it has ever had inthe ®' 8" ibres of all Kinds for raw cen Power 
past. oft higher Brace Application centralized The eost of power, heing the fhird 
also has remained a marked tenden of lubrication on heavy machin largest. item of manufacturing CA- 

| $ cy, necessitating many changes im ery such as calenders. pense, deserves the best efforts of 
ere are machine equipment. Improved equipment for mix- Continued on Page 34 
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Sold Through Seuthern Supply Dealers 


| ROGERS FIBRE ® 1024 Filbert St.. Philadelphia 135 B Co | 


78 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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To Executives who are Proud of Their Mills 


v, ene Paint on roofs, tanks, towers and fences will give your 
plant a crisp, clean appearance. 

And Aluminum Paint protects surfaces longer and better because it 
*“leafs’’, forming a smooth, continuous coat of pure meza//ic aluminum. 


This extra protection and added beauty costs no more. A gallon of 


Aluminum Paint covers 500-700 square feet. And Aluminum Paint is 
more durable. 


An illustrated booklet—*‘Aluminum Paint’’—tells how to improve the 
appearance and lower maintenance costs in textile mills. 
Write for your copy today. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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To Increase Plant Efficiency— 


Rust the interior walls of your buildings with Aluminum Paint. Its soft, silver-gray 
sheen gives plenty of light without fatiguing glare. 


The reflective efficiency of Aluminum Paint lasts. Even gas and acid fumes have little 
effect upon Aluminum Painted walls. 


Notwithstanding these special advantages, Aluminum Paint costs no more than other 
first-class paints. Aluminum Paint is economical—it goes far. A gallon covers 500-700 
square feet. 


A single coat of Aluminum Paint completely blanks out the original wall color. 


Our illustrated booklet—‘‘Aluminum Paint” —shows you how to improve the work- 
ing conditions of the mill, save on artificial light and reduce painting costs. 


We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 


Aluminum Paint consists of Aluminum Bronze Powder mixed with a suitable 
vehicle of oil or varnish 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offees in Seventeen Principal American Cities 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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Sectional View of Saco-Lowell Opener Showing Adjustable Grid Bar: 


THE SCARCITY OF GOOD GRADES OF COTTON 
accentuates the value of Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers in main- 
taining quality 
The 1200 Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers now in use 
have proved their value for this purpose. They will 


Open the cotton more thoroughly 
Remove dirt, seed and leaf 
Increase breaking strength of yarn 
Increase production in Card Room 


Adjustable grid bars (patented) give better cleaning and wide 
adjustment to handle varying lots of cotton. 


Ball Bearings—No Fires 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUIL.DING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE. S. C. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
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Age of Cotton Machinery. 


Editor: 


How long does cotton machinery 
last? Or. in other words, how old 
is some of the machinery which is 
now in use in our mill? Ola. 


Substitute for Slasher Cloth. 


Editor: 

I have heard that there has been 
found a substitute for slasher cloth. 
As I am anxious to reduce my costs 
on slashers, may I hear from those 
who know of any good substitute? 
Awaiting an answer to my question— 
if it is thought worthwhile. I am a 

Go Getter. 


Slack Twist. 


Editor: 


I would like to ask a question 
through your Discussion Depart- 
ment. 

What is the cause of slack twist 
on twisters, 48s two-ply combed 
yarn. Some of the bobbin vibrate 
while in operation. Is there any way 
to eliminate this evil other than 
by getting new bobbins. I would be 
glad to here from someone who can 
tell me how to eliminate this 


Macrame Yarns. 


Editor: 


Will you please advise me- how 
Macrame twines are made? 
Trader. 


Answer to Old Timer. 


— 


Editor: 


The advantages are decidedly in 
favor of employing the gummed 
lape for the following reasons: 

Gummed tape keeps the ends more 
in place than the striking combs do. 

Striking combs have to be repair- 
ed, they must be returned to the 
slashers from the drawing-in frames, 
and racks have to be built on which 
to keep the striking combs. 

Drawing-in can be done much bet- 
ter with gummed tape than by the 
old: way. It is easier to apply the 
gummed tape, than to strike the 
comb and then fasten it into place. 

New Timer. 
Answer to User. 


Editor: 


The best disposal of rayon waste 
is not to make any waste with your 
rayon! This is a very expensive 
new fibre, and the operatives should 
be taught to handle it with great 
eare. Rayon waste is thus far prac- 
tically a non-reworkable waste. At- 


Practical Discussions 


By 
Practical Men 


lempts have been made to rework it, 
by first running it through a thread 
waste breaking machine, but while 
if carded some, it will not spin. 
Rayon is different from any cther 
fibre in that is has no staple. It 
has a different breaking strength, a 
different elasticity and affinity than 
any of the staple fibres which have 
been used in our milis. The best 
way is to use every precaution to 
prevent the wasting of any part of 
this valuable material. No doubt, 
sooner or later some available meth- 
od will be found to rework this 
waste. Rayon... 


Vat Dyeing of Rayon 

Vat dyes on rayon is a subject 
worthy of much attention, Floyd 
Warshaw, of the Robison-Warshaw 
Dyeing Works, a subsidiary of the 
Robison Rayon Company, Inc., New 
York, declared in a paper he read 
Saturday afternoon at the meeting 
of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists at the 
Copley-Plaza, Boston. 

Declaring that vat dyeing had 
solved problems in striping, filling 
and decoration, he added that an- 
other reason for giving the subject 
special attention was that “it is low- 
ering the price of fine goods, con- 
taining fast colors, by supplanting 
fine silks; and thereby placing these 
commodities within the reach of 
everyone. It is gradually working its 
way into the braid, wire and uphol- 
stery trades, and every season sees 
its use being extended into some new 
and untried commercial field.” 

Before his present association, Mr. 
Warshaw was connected with the 
Newport Chemical Works, of Passaic, 
N. J.. where he made practical in- 
vestigation of fast dyes on rayon and 
other goods. It was in the course of 
this work, he said, that he became 
convinced that rayon “was destined 
to take its place among the largest 
industries of the world, and that 
the possibilities were unlimited.” 

The Robison Rayon Co., which 
controls the Robison-Warshaw Dye 
Works, handles the work of cotton 
and woolen and worsted goods weav- 
ers, and all of the thread converted 
is dyed in the Robison-Warshaw 


plant, Mr. Warshaw said. 


His paper was concerned largely 
with technicalities affecting the dye- 
ing of viscose rayon, but he declared 
that “no doubt as soon as new dye- 
stuffs are perfected to give satisfac- 
tory results, new processed rayon 
will be used in greater volume.” 

By “new processed rayon,” he re- 
ferred to the acetate group, which 
ihe said, “possess many character- 
istics which make it superior to the 
others, such as a certain amount of 
elasticity and aé_é greater tensile 
strength, when wet as well as when 
dry.” 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inehes or smalier. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samvle gear. 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Rawhide or 


Phone 1070 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from eating proper- 
ties, cleans quickly and lacess no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Established 1915 
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HE importance of merchandising, 

and the various details which 
comprise this vital science, were em- 
phasized by John A. Sweetser, of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Oo., talking before 
the Boston National Cashiers’ Asso- 
ciation. Merchandising, said Mr. 
Sweetser, is the fundamental neces- 
sity for a successful mill treasurer, 
and the most important phase of the 
entire textile business. 

Mr. Sweetser predicts changes of 
significance in the attitude of the 
various mills, with regard to display- 
ing their merchandise, and with re- 
gard to getting distribution. He ex- 
pressed some forceful views on the 
subject of getting distribution. 

Another subject stressed was that 
of advertising, If advertising is not 
intelligent, it is a waste of the mill's 
money, he said. 

Mr. Sweetser’s remarks follow, in 
part: 

“New England, from many points 
of view, is an exceedingly good place 
io manufacture cotton. The climate 
is such that the operatives and man- 
agement are kept on their toes. We 
are seldom troubled with a very long 
period of depressing weather. There 
is a large population of mill opera- 
tives, who have become skilled in 
all parts of cotton manufacturing, 
and there are also many men who 
have had practical experience in the 
actual management and operation of 
all kinds of mills. 

“New England is close to New 
York city, which is the largest mar- 
ket for gray cloths in this country. 
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Merchandising Vital Element in Textiles 


New York is also the style center 
of this country. It is a distinct ad- 
vantage to a manufacturer of style 
goods to be able to go to New York 
frequentiy and easily, and investi- 
gate the fashion trend in different 
kinds of fabrics. 

“Of course, Massachusetts, due to 
its 48-hour law for women, is at a 
disadvantage. Massachusetts is the 
only industrial State in the Union 
that has such a law. Running 54 
hours gives a mill about 12 1-5 per 
cent advantage in overhead over one 
running 48 hours- 

“You have all probably read in 
the papers of the recent successful 
attempts on the part of some man- 
ufacturers to imerease the work 
done per operative. In most cases, 
this has been done only after care- 
ful, scientific studying of the jobs 
in question. In one of our mills we 
recently increased the looms per 
weaver on a certain cloth from 12 to 
28. With changes in other depar'- 
ments, we shall have reduced our 
labor cost about 15 per cent. 

Reducing Costs. 

“The attitude of the operatives 
toward these changes is not always 
as sympathetic as it might be, They 
usually feel that any attempt on the 
part of the management to reduce 
costs and improve their competitive 
position, is directed primarily 
against them. As a matter of fact, 
in every case that I knew of, where 
the jobs have been increased, the 
operatives have also made more 
money. In other words, the company 


has shared the saving with them.” 
In reference to the equipment of 


the Northern mills, Mr. Sweetser 
sald, “the average plant in New 
England is, of course, older than 


those in the South, but this does no! 
necessarily mean that they canno! 
be operated efficiently and profit- 
ably. In most cases the machinery 
has been well cared for, and is in 
goods operating condition, obsolete 
machinery having been in a large 
measure scrapped. 

“Il have often heard the cotton 
manufacturer criticized for lack of 
progressive development the 
methods of spinning and weaving. 
One must realize that the basic 
principles of cotton spinning and 
weaving are as old as civilization. 
and that. any development is, of 
necessity, only a refinement of an ex- 
isting principle. Twenty years aco 
it would have been impossible for us 
to have increased our looms per 
weaver from i2 to 28. Modern ma- 
chinery, with new devices and finer 
adustments, have made these things 
possible. 

The Treasurer‘s Responsibilities. 

“The treasurer should be the mo- 
live power which keeps both the 
manufacturing and merchandising 
ends of the business in high gear. | 
cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of the treasurer's posi- 
tion. In the old days, if a treasurer 
visited his mill—say once a month—- 
conferred now and then with his cot- 
ton reasonably intelligently, he was 
considered to have earned his 
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salary. These methods are no longer 
successful. 
“The treasurer must use real 


judgement in the buying of his cot- 
ton. When cotton sold for around 
10 cents to 15 cents a pound, it was 
a very much smaller item in the 
total cost of a yard of goods than if 
is today. Again, a mill making 
goods weighing two yards to the 
pound, is affected by its raw cotton 
figure much more than a mill mak- 
ing goods which run from eight to 
10 yards to the pound. 

Importance of Merchandising. 

“The treasurer must not. onls 
know when his mill agent is on the 
job, but he must also be thoroughly 
familiar with modern methods of 
merchandising. This, today, is just 
as important as his abilty to buy 
eotton and borrow money. In some 
eases, the goods for which a mill 1s 
particularly adapted, go out of style. 
The treasurer cannot afford to sit 
back and wait until the demand for 
this class of goods returns, as his 
surplus may be gone by that time. 
This necessitates ingenuity and de- 
lermination on his part, to adapt his 
plant (at as lillie expense as pos- 
sible) to make something for which 
there is then a market. Of course, 
i m textiles 
it is not always possible to do this 
100 per cent successfully, but if the 
proper effort is made, soon enough, 
one can generally bridge over the 
gap- 

Mr. Sweetser considers merchan- 
(Continued on Page 26) 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Loom Harness (complete with 


Plated, Copper 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Final Crop Estimate 
15, 603, 000 Bales 


Washington, Dec. 8.—Cotton pro- 
duction this vear will amount to 
15,603,050 equivalen! 500 pound bales 
exciusive of the linters, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture today announc- 
ed from December 1 conditions. An 
estimate of 15,298,000 bales was made 
from November 21 conditions. Last 
year’s crop totalled 13,627,936 bales. 

Cotton of this vear's growth ginned 
prior to December 1 amounted to 
{3.587.686 running, counting as half 
hales and excluding linters, com- 
pared with 12,237,659 bales to that 
date last vear, the Census Bureau 
today announced 

The ginning prior 
bv States, follow: 

Alabama 1,301,471, Arizona 70,744 
Arkansas 1,190,537. California 68.263, 
Florida 39,467, Georgia 1,167,306, 
ouisiana 823,589, Mississippi 41,150,- 
769, Missouri 190,.235.- New Mexico 
52.007, North Carolina 1,030,868, Okla- 
homa 1,333,689, South Carolina &893.- 
(O08. Tennessee 405.378 Texas 3.661.- 
10, Virginia 44.6T60. All other States 
14.085. 


December 1, 


Included the total ginnings are 
170,671 round bales, counted as half 
hales, compared with 284,844 for 1924 
and 229.215 for 1923. 

The abandonment of acreage is 
estimated at 4.6 per cent of the esti- 
mated acreage of cotton in cultiva- 
lion on June 25 compared with an 
abandonment of 3.0 per cent: in 1924 
and 3.3 per cent the ten-year aver- 
age. The December revised estimate 
of area of cotton for harvest this 
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year 18 45,945,000 acres compared 
with 41,360,000 acres in 1924 and 35.,- 
581,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The total yield of lint cotton per 
acre on the area for harvest is esti- 
mated at 1623 pounds compared 
with 157.54 pounds in 1924 and 146.4 
pounds, the five-véar average. 


The percentage of June 25, and 
December 1, estimate of production 
by States follow: 


Virginia abandonment 1.0 per cent, 
production 50,000 bales. North Caro- 
lina 1.0 and 1,090,000, South Carolina 
2.0 and 875.000, Georgia 2.0 and 1,- 
150,000, Florida 1.5 and 40,000, Mis- 
souri 40 and 260,000, Tennessee 1.5 
and 490,000, Alabama 1.0 and 1,335,- 
000, Mississippi 10 1,930,000, 
Louisiana 1.0 and 900,000, Texas 9.0 
and 4,100,000, Oklahoma 2.0 and 1t,- 
560,000, Arkansas 2.0 and. 1,530,000, 
Arizona 3.7 and 94,000, California 1.0 
and 136.000. All other States 2.6 and 


About 75.000 bales not included in 
L'nited States total are being grown 
in lower California, Old Mexico. 


Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials explained that the number of 
bales of cotton ginned in South Car- 
olina and Georgia prior to December 
{, are reported by the Census Bu- 
reau, was larger than the estimated 
production because the census re- 
por. Was in running bales white the 
Department of Agriculture’s was in 
equivalent 500 pound bales, contain- 
ing 478.1 pounds of lint cotton and 
21.9 pounds of bagging and ties. The 
average gross weight of running 
rales, counting round as half bales, 


in some States in some years runs 
much less than 500 pounds, includ- 
ing bageing and ties. 


Warns of Foreign ‘Cotton 
Production 


In the annual report of Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine, warning was 
issued that the foreign production of 
cotton will bear careful study since 
it may lead to a competitive situation 
in which the advantage will rest 
with the producer whose costs of 
production are lowest or who pro- 
duces cotton of the quality most in 
demand. 


Foreign Gains Rapid. 


Foreign production, the secretary 
points out, has increased rapidly 
the last two seasons as result of the 
stimulus of favorable weather and 
economic conditions, rather than of 
concerted effort, though there has 
heen much of the latter 

“The Department of Agriculture, 
the secretary says, “is giving close 
attention to the possible competition 
which foreign cotton production may 
force upon our short staples. It is 
particularly concerned with cotton 
breeding and testing, so that a more 
general production of prolific cotton 
of high spinning quality may be fa- 
cilitated. Studies have been made 


of production costs in 15 counties 
typical of as many distinctive areas 
in the cotton belt. 

“Scientific investigation has been 
made of the less obvious properties 
of cotton fibers which contribute to 
their spinning value. The results of 
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this work have been made available 
to breeders of seed and to other cot- 
ton growers. 


Many Tests Made. 


“Spinning tests are being carried 
on to determine the relative waste 
content and the strength and even- 
ness of yarns from cottons of vari- 
ous varieties, and from cottons of 
the same varieties grown under va- 
rious conditions of soil and climate. 
Tests of the same sort have been 
made of cottons of different grades. 
These tests have demonstrated the 
relative superiority of higher grades 
over lower grades, from the stand- 
point of waste percentages and val- 
ues, yarn strength and evenness, 
bleaching, finishing, and merceriza- 
tion properties, and efficiency of ma- 
chine operation. 

“Concurrently the work of quality 
standardization has been carried 
forward. New agreements have been 
negotiated with foreign markets 
within the year, which assure the 
use of the grade standards through- 
out the world, thus solidifying their 
establishment and adding to their 
usefulness in our own country. Tue 
staple standards have also been re- 
viewed in the light of past experi- 
ence and certain slight modifications 
projected in the physical representa- 
tions, all of which are calculated to 
make them more workable and de- 
pendable as measures of length. 
There are few problems of an eco- 
nomic nature, either in cotton pro- 
duction or distribution, to which 
fixed and accepted standards of 
quality are not fundamental.” 


SONOCO 


410 OLYMPIA BLDG. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


PRODUCTS Co., Hartsville. S. C. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


HAMILTON. ONT. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Led. 
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What Is It? 
prominent cotton manufacturer 
recently received the following 

letter from Lawrence, Mass., with 
a signature that indicated that the 
writer was a foreigner: 


Lawrence, Mass.. 
Nov. 22, 1925. 


Gentlemen: 


I am honoured to partecipate you 
that I have now finished in hand 
writing the compilation of sixteen 
charts in big size (32 inches x 27 
inches) having special application 
to the Textile industry and I am 
very pleased to put under your 
competent judgment my explana- 
Lion. 


In every one of them you can find 
at a glance (by the English system) 
all the Titles of the yarns for cot- 
ton, wool and flax—hemp for the 
numbers 0. 10 to 0. 100 and from the 
number one to one hundred for all 
the hanks from one to one million, 
with the corresponding. weight ac- 
cording to the title in Pounds and 
in equivalent metric system (kilo- 
grams 

Beside for every hank there are 
the equivalent lengths in yards and 
meters, according to the kind of 
yarns; periphery of the Skein Wind- 
er and turnings for whatever grow- 
ing number of the hanks—Included 
in the charts are noted the leas. 
packets and bundles of packets for 
cotton and flax-hemp yarns, calcu- 
lated from one to one million. 

Separated from the charts I have 
made a textile-work calculation for 
wool, cotton, flax-hemp and silk in 
pamphlets apart, in which you can 
find, clearly, the title of yarns for 
one hank in the U. S. measurement 
and in equivalent kilograms or vice 
versa by the French, Scottish and 
Italian systems. 

Fundamental indications for spin- 
ning and weaving by the textile 
variety and hand-work in basis of 
eight hours daily work by the U. 8. 
measurement, calculating also the 
daily production for machinery. 

IL think in my opinion that this 
work made with the most accuracy 
shall bring great quickness to the 
work, eliminating the weighing of 
yarns of whatever title, verifying at 
a glance in the charts and with the 
advantage of having aside the 
checked result in U. 8S. measurement 
that in metric system helping for 
the commercial contact with the 
rest of the world. 

You have in such a way a rich 
ready-reckoner and a valuable in- 
formation. 

I delude myself to hope that my 
work shall be well accepted. 

The charts are neatly written 
with headings printed and if not 
wanted to be reproduced in printing 
press, for economy and for own use 
can be reproduced in blue printing 
paper. 

If you want to buy my work and 
wish to do it for yourself or for 
others we can come to an easy ac- 
commodation. 

Hoping that you will give me a 
quick, encouraging and satisfactory 
answer. 


Yours very truly, 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Knit Underwear, Hosiery 
Output Gains 


There was an increase in produc- 
tion of knit underwear during Octo- 
ber, as compared with September, 


according to figures made public bv 
the Bureau of Census, Department 


of Commerce, showing production of 
150 identical establishments. The 
heaviest merease, according to the 
department's figures, occurred in the 
production of boys’ union suits, the 
figures on dozen garments for Oc- 
‘tober being 84,151 and for September 
57.671. 

Total production of both summer 
and winter underwear, based on 
representations received from 15% 
establishments, eight of which were 
idle, was in dozens as follows: Men's 
union suits, 288.147: men’s shirts, 
130.987; men’s drawers, 112,975: 
women's union: suits, 139,705; wom- 
en's shirts, 186,172: women's draw- 
ers, 46,290; boys’ union suits, 84,695; 
boys’ shirts, 3,254 boys’ drawers, |,- 
827: misses’ union suits, 48,755: 
misses’ shirts, 46,568: misses’ draw- 
ers, 16.049: .children’s and infants 
all kinds, 111,733- 


Orders and shipments for October 
in dozens were as follows: Unfilled 
orders first of month, 2,688,480: new 
orders received during month, 1,49%,- 
697: shipments during months,1,471,- 
826: cancellalions during month, 42,- 
892: unfilled orders end of month, 
672,459. 


Hosiery Production Gains. 


There was a total of 5,239,777 doz- 
en pairs of hosiery, all classes, man- 
ufactured during October, according 
lo the monthly report on hosiery 
production, made public today by 
the Bureau of Census, based on re- 
ports received from 330 establish- 
ments, representing 420 mills. 

A comparative summary for Sep- 
tember and October, based upon the 
output of 325 indentical establish- 
ments, reveals that there was an in- 
crease during October, the produc- 
lion figures for that month being 
+.983,108 dozen pairs, as compared 
with 4,628,062 dozen pairs for Sep- 
fember. 

Production during October in doz- 
en pairs was as follows: Men’s full 
fashioned, 55,501: men’s seamless, 
1,870,116: women’s full fashioned, 
950.370; women’s seamless, 1,128,250: 
women's seamless, 1,128,250: boys’ 
and misses’, all styles 529,150: child- 
ren's and infants’, all styles, 411,715, 
and athletic and sport all styles, 73,- 
675. 

Orders and shipments for October, 
in dozen pairs, were as follows: Ship- 
ments during month, 5,247,112: fin- 
ished product on hand, end of 
month, 7,908, 722: orders booked dur- 
ing month, 5,603,184: cancellations 
received during month, 263,592, and 
unfilled orders on hand at end of 
month, 9,159,960. 


Drygoods Active in Philadelphia. 


A newspaper report from Phila- 
delphia last week said: 

“Local retail in drygoods trade 
is breaking all records. One depart- 
ment store recorded the largest 
day's business in its history last 
week. 
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M ONOSULFOL 


OL 


A Super-Sulphonated Castor Oil 


ONOSULFOL OIL takes the place of all ordinary sulphonated 
Castor Oils, Turkey Red Oils, etc., on cotton, wool and silk, 
and is used as a softener, dyeing assistant and wetting out oil. 

Having a higher degree of sulphonation than any other sulphonated 
Castor Oil, it will go much farther, penetrate better, and can therefore 
be used in reduced amounts. It gives a brilliant clear solution in water, 
and therefore has superior wetting properties 


On account of being low in soap content, it is not decomposed by 
hard water, and trouble with insoluble Lime or Magnesia soaps is there- 
fore avoided. For the same reason it is not thrown out of solution by 
acids, or chemical impurities of dyes or other things, which would render 
an ordinary sulphonated oil completely unfit for use. This feature also 
prevents foaming. 


The Acid Test 


In order to be sure that a sulphonated Castor Oil is properly made, 
so as not to be thrown out of solution by acids or other chemicals, a 
simple comparative test is very enlightening, as follows: 


Take about 10 grams of Monosulfol Oil and 10 
“rams of any compgtitive oil. Dissolve each of 
these in 30 grams of water and stir thoroughly 
Now add about 10 grams of 28 per cent Acetic Acid 
and stir in The Monosulfol solution will remain 
without change, while the other oil will curdle and 
reparate, floating out free oil to the surface 


This test not only proves the superiority of this oil for use in acid 
solutions, but is a proof of care and skill in sulphonation. Any oil 
which will not meet this test is dangerous to use, as it is liable to be 
effected by many chemical substances which would decompose it and 
weaken or ruin it for its intended purpose. 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


° 
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Better Better Lubrication at at Less Cost 1 per mon 


CLEANLINESS 


is the biggest factor in chain drive 
lubrication. 

DO AWAY with lubricants that drip and spat- 

ter from chains. 


KEEP floors, walls, machines, etc., free from 
oil saturation. 


PREVENT damage to goods in process from 
oi] stains. 


SAVE power; cut your lubricant bills and in- 
crease the life of your chains. 


You can do this through -he use of the 
modern lubricant 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
For Morse, eats and similar types of 
chain drives, use “K-No. 0/ Special” grade 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


“K-No. 0/ Special” will not cake or harden; nor will 
it thin out and spatter. It is light enough to work 
into the links, yet not too light that it will be thrown 
off. Every particle is consumed in effective lubrica- 
tion. No residue is left to clog or gum the operation 
of chains. 


For Link-Belt, American High Speed and 
similar types of chain drives which run en- 
eased, use “A-No. 345” grade NON-FLUID 
OIL (or “A-No. 000” or “A-No. 00000” if used 
in mill for other purposes). 


These grades of NON-FLUID OIL, due to their 
great natural durability, outlast liquid oil from two 
to three times. As a result, they insure a substan- 
tial saving on the lubricant expense as well as the 
labor cost of oiling. Then, too, they put a more 
positive check on triction than ordinary oil, hence 
minimize wear and tear and add years to the life of 
chains. 


To test NON-FLUID OIL on your chain drives 
or elsewhere in your mill, mail coupon for free 


samples and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


PICKERS LOOMS SHAFTING 
CARDS | TWISTER RING MOTORS 
SPINNING FRAME BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 

MILL NAME 

ADDRESS 


B.—12-i0-25 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, NY 
Wa 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


Front roll may increase in speed with coarseness of yarn. 
These facts have been taken into consideration in the tables. 


The twist given opposite each number is based on the old 
English standards. 


Standard Twist. 


161. Almost in every instance in England, where ring 
frames are in use, they are for spinning warp (or “twist,” 
as they call it) while mules are in use for filling (or “weft.’’) 
Lhe Lngtish standard twists for warp are therefore suitable 
for American practice in ring spinning, and are very generally 
adhered to in mills which weave their own warp. Millis which 


spin yarns tor sale must arrange to make a variety of twists, 
to suit their trade. 


The English standard twists for filling relate to mule spin- 
ning. ‘lhis standard is slacker or softer than may easily be 


made on ring frames at the speeds generally given in American 
production tables. 


The tables which have been published in America, are 
mostly found in the catalogues of builders of machinery, and 
are based on the old English standard. Every one knows, that 
in the case of filling, the standard of twist and speed cannot 
be profitably attained in practice. But no machinery builder 
wants to publish a table with a greater filling twist or lower 
speed, for the reason that the public might conceive that this 
greater twist or this reduction of speed is necessary for this 
particular make f machinery on account of its inferiority. 

162. Standard warp twist is found by multiplying the 
square root of the number of the yarn by 4.75. Standard mule 
filling twist is found by multiplying the square root ideal 
factors. Filling frames in new mills are usually arranged to 
give this twist at the speed of the old tables. The consequence 
in actual practice is, that the spinner, finding its difficult and 
unprofitable to run that way, increases the twist to about 350 
times the square root. It would make better yarn, and remedy 
the difficulty just as well (though reducing production,) to 
leave the twist as first designed and reduce the speed of the 
frame. But the twist may be altered by the change of a gear, 
which is easily and cheaply obtained, while a reduction of 
speed would necessitate new driving pulleys. Besides this, 
there always such a drive for high production that quality of 
yarn is apt to be sacrificed for production. 


New Tables. 


163. The tables published in the appendix have been care- 
fully compiled from experience, and may be relied upon, as 
giving the best conditions under which ring yarn can be spun 
with the present machinery. Frames speeded in accordance 
with these tables will run and give maximum production for 
the twists named.’ The standard factors for twist have been 
retained, and the speed has been in some cases reduced so that 
the yarn can actually be produced as stated. 

A soft yarn is desirable as it gives a soft “feel’’ to the cloth. 
Soft warp would also be desirable, but for the reason that less 
twist in any yarn means less strength. There is considerably 
more strain on warp yarn in the processes of preparation for 
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the loom, and in the loom itself, than there is on filling. Hence, 
aside from any reasons involved in the quality of the cloth 
made, there is a need of greater strength in warp than in 
filling. In any case, from slubbing to spinning, it is desirable 


Fig. 37. Spindles. 


to put in the leasst twist compatible with the requirements of 
subsequent processes. 

164. When speed of front roll has been fixed at the correct 
amount for the average number of yarn to be spun the twist 
gear is computed to give proper twist for that number of 
yarn. Then the speed of driving shaft or tin cylinder may be 
determined. Small changes of counts and consequent changes 
of twist will cause speed of front roll to vary from the stan- 
dard, but it will not usually give trouble, because weights of 
traveler may be adjusted to suit speed. 


Formerly the speed of ring spinning was limited by speed 
of spindle, and not by front roll. The mechanical perfection 
of the present day spindle is such that it may run over 10,000 
revolutions per minute. But in order not to get too much twist 
in yarn that is coarser than number 40, the spindle speed must 
be reduced proportionately (even filling.) See the table in 
appendix for speeds corresponding to different numbers. 

When the maximum spindle speed was considered to be 
4000, the front roll, in order to produce the proper twist, could 
only run about half as fast as the present standard. This is 
slower than is necessary for making good yarn; and therefore 
at the present time the front roll speeds are faster than form- 
erly, and this now fixes the maximum limit of speed on spin- 
ning frames. 


Spindles. 


165. The development of the spindle is shown in Fig. 37, 
in which A is an old form, B the latest type, and C an enlarged 
section showing interior parts of spindle shown at B. There 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Do you know the 
famous “Centennial 
Belt’ is still at work? 


The famous “Centennial Belt” was a double 
belt, 60 inches wide and 170 feet long, that 
we made and exhibited at the Centennial in 
Philadelphia in 1876. 


The next year it was put in actual service, 
transmitting 650 to 700 horsepower on 24- 
hour-a-day service. By 1902 this belt had 
run over eight million miles’ Then it was 
cut down into one 36-inch belt and several 
smaller sizes. Today these belts are still 
running. The same cement that was ap- 
plied in 1876 is still holding. Their leather 
is still live and pulley-gripping. The end of 
their usefulness is not yet in sight. 


There could be no finer demonstration of 
the long-wearing quality of Ladew Belts. 
They will fulfill your transmission needs 
definitely and permanently. Send in the 
coupon for “The Proof Book” that tells you 
the complete story. 


EDW. R. LA 1) kK W CO., Inc. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Name 


Since 1835 
29 Murray St., New York City 
Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. Gien Cove, N. Y. Philadeiphia Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. bd 


Company 


Address 
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Look At the Facts 


E can not recall any other in- 

stance in the history of the 
cotton manufacturing industry of 
the South when an important de- 
cision has been made and a positive 
position taken with so little thought 
or study as have been the case in 
demand that the semi-monthly cot- 
ton condition reports be abolished. 

We stand almost alone in our 
opposition to the discontinuation of 
such reports but have no other mo- 
tive for favoring them than our 
observations which lead us strongly 
to believe that their abolition would 
he a severe blow to the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry. 

We believe that there are think- 
ing men in the industry who are 
willing to look at the facts instead 
of making their decision under the 
influence of the propaganda thal 
has been put forth by prominent 
speculators who see in the frequent 
reports a menace to manipulative 
price: movements. 

We give in detail the following 
facts and ask their careful consid- 
eration. 

Just prior to the estimate of Sep- 
tember 23, 1925, the price of Decem- 
ber futures was approximately 24.50. 
We use December in these observa- 
lions as it was the month upon 
which most cotton was fixed during 
this period. 

The price of 24.50 was undoubt- 
edly the reflection of the following 
private estimates made just prior to 
that date: 


Shelton 13,025,000 
Cothran Bureau 13,214,000 
Hicks & Williams 13,313,000 
McFadden 138,408.000 
Fairchilds 13,488,000 
Watkins Bureau 13,521,000 
National Ginners 13,615,000 


Had the market been left solely to 
the influence of these private esti- 
mates the price would probably 
have held around 2450 and many 
mills would have called cotton on 
that basis. 

The Government, however, came 
out on September with an estimate 
of 13,931,000 and the market declin- 
ed that day to 23.70 for December. 

The closing price of December 
ran as follows during the period 
following: 


Sept. 22 2450 Sept. 30 23.15 


Sept. 23 23.40 Oct. i 23.35 
Sept. 24 23.03 
Sept. 2 23.85 Oct. 3 22 82 
Sept. 26 23.74 Oct. 5 22.92 
Sept. 28 23.62 Oct: 6 22.97 
Sept. 29... 23.35 Oct. 7 22.76 


Just before October 8th the fol- 
lowing private reports were issued: 


Cooper and Griffin 13,754,000 
Hicks & Williams 13,769,000 
McFadden {3.838.090 
Miss Giles 14,000,000 
Fairchilds 14,301.00 ) 
Watkins 14,323,000 
Fossick 14,400,000 


The average of all private reports 
issued at that time was 14,170,000 
and had there been no report by the 
Government the private reports 
would have influenced the market 
until the October 26th report and it 
is undoub‘edly true that Southern 
mills would today have under con- 
tract from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton which had been called on 
a basis of 22.76 and above for De- 
cember. 

On October 8th, December opened 


at 22.75 and held around that figure 
until the Government report of 
14,759,000 bales was issued when it 


declined 138 points to 21.37. 
The closing prices of December 


each day thereafter was as follows: 


Oct. 10... 21.33 Oct. .. 21.6 
Oct. 14 91.31 Oct. 2 21.25 
Oct. 15 91.37 Oct. 23 21.30 
Oct. 16 21.51 Oct. 24 21.30 


Oct. 17 . 21.54 


On October 26th the Government 
issued an estimate of 15,226,000 and 
December broke to 20.20, which is 
350 points below the price that pre- 
vailed after the 13,931,000 bale es- 
timate. 

The three Government reports of 
the period under discussion were: 
13,931,000 
{4.759.000 
15,226,000 


sept. 23 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 26 


Without discussing the cause of 
the inaccuracy of the September 23 
and October 8th reports we ask the 
cotton manufacturers of the South 
to consider the probabilities in case 
there had been no intermediate re- 
port of 14,759,000. 

In that case the industry would 
have gone through the period from 
October 8th to October 26th partially 
under the influence of the Septem- 
ber 23rd report of 138,931,000 and 
partially under the influence of 
the intermediate private estimates 
enumerated above in which such 
firms as McFadden and Cooper & 
Griffin estimated an even lower 
yield than 13,$31,000 after the Gov- 
ernment had made that estimate. 

Under such circumstances mills 
would have been influenced to fix 
the price upon a very large amount 
of cotton, all of which would show 
a severe loss today. 

At the end of this period during 
which the 13,931,000 estimate would 
have become considered as reliable, 
the Government estimate of 15,226,000 
issued on October 26'h would have 
come as a terrific shoek to the in- 
dustry and would have demoralized 
both the cotton and the cotton goods 
markets and we believe that we 
would today be feeling the bad ef- 
fects of the jolt. 

The intermediate estimate of 14,- 
75°.000 softened the effect of the 
15,226,000 and instead of demorali- 
zation we have had an orderly de- 
cline through which no one has 
heen seriously injured. 

Instead of raving and resoluting 
against the frequency of the Gov- 
ernment estimates the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the South ought to get 
down on their knees and thank Wise 
Providence for the 14,759,000 esti- 
mates which saved many of them 
from large purchases of higher 
priced cotton and kept the industry 
and the cofton goods market from 
the demoralization which would 
certainly have resulted from a sud- 
den jump from 13,931,000 to 15,226,- 
000. 

We join heartily with those who 
condemn the Government for the 
inaccuracy of their estimates this 
season but are not unmindful of th. 
fact that the Government was not 
more inaccurate than the private 
estimates, many of which were 
made by firms with exceedingly 
large organizations of experts. 

The frequency of the reports had 
absolutely nothing to do with their 
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inaccuracy but as shown above the 
frequency very much softened the 
effect of the changes. 


Being sore because the estimates 
were inaccurate, cotton manufactur- 
ers are illogically and blindly lash- 
ing out and very foolishly believe 
that the elimination of the semi- 
monthly reports will help the sit- 
uation. 

A representative of a large cotton 
futures firm said to us last week: 
“I frankly admit that if I were a 
cotton manufacturer I would favor 
the semi-monthly reports but they 
have seriously reduced our volume 
of business.” 

We stand alone in our opposition 
to their elimination but believing as 
we do that such elimination will 
play into the hands of speculator 
and be against the best interests of 
the industry we expect to continue 
our fight. 

We are placing the facts before 
the industry and believe that their 
exposition justifies giving the mat- 
ter more serious consideration than 
has been indicated to this date. 


Coolidge Declares For 
States Rights 


N his address transmitted to Con- 
gress this week President Cool- 
idge says: 


“Local self-government is one of 
our most precious possessions. It 
is the greatest contributing factor 
to the stability, strength, liberty, 
and progress of the nation. It 
ought not to be infringed by assault 
or undermined by purchase. It 
ought not to abdicate its power 
through weakness or resign its 
authority through favor. It does not 
at all follow that because abuses 
exist it is the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government to attempt their 
reform. 


“Sociely is in much more danger 
from encumbering the National 
Government beyond its wisdom to 
comprehend, or its ability to ad- 
minister, than from leaving the local 
communities to bear their own bur- 
dens and remedy their own evils. 
Our local habit and custom is so 
strong, our variety of race and. 
creed is so great, the Federal au- 
thority is so tenuous, that the area 
within which it can function suc- 
cessfully is very limited. The wiser 
policy is to leave the localities, so 
far as we can, possessed of their 
own sources of revenue and charged 
with their own obligations.” 

We especially call attention to the 
statement: 


“Tt does not at all follow that because 
abuses exist it is the concern of the Federal 
Government to attempt their reform.” 


This singularly clear-cut state- 
ment lays down the principle for 
Which we have fought for many 
vears. 

No president and no leader in the 
political life of the country has 
previously dared take such position 
and the position of President Cool- 
idge is undoubtedly the reflectiaqn 
of public opinion as reflected during 
the recent effort to pass the Federal! 
Child Labor Amendment. 

It is a statement that spells the 
doom of the centralizationists and 
the bureaucrats. 
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Personal News 


J. L. Chamberlain has succeeded 
W. B. Watts as superintendent of the 
Watts Cotton Mills, Patterson, N. ©. 


W. C. Gunter has succeeded B. H. 
Sharpe as superintendent of the 
Staley Mills, Staley, N. ©. 


_ A. WrighTt has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Nelson Cotton 
Mills, Whitnel, N. C. 


J. H. Blankenship has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Rex 
Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


J. M. Hastings is now superinten- 
dent of the Phenix Cotton Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N.- C. 


R. L. James has succeeded J. P. 
Fergerson as superintendent of the 
Elizabeth James Mills. Marion, N. ©. 


A. M. Hill has become superinten- 
dent of the Melrose Knilting Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 


John Stillwell is now superinten- 
dent of the Clara Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. A. Moore has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Lil- 
lian Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. UC. 


E. E. Partain has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Lillian Knitting 
Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


John L. Robinson is now super- 
intendent of the Aurora Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


J. L- Channel! has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Dothan Yarn and 
Cordage Company, Madrid, Ala. 


Zeb Fowler has succeeded C. E. 
Rimer as superintendent of the 
Alamance Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. 


E. J. Brown has suceeded J. R. 


Millikén as superintendent of the 
Love Knitting Company, Burlington, 
N. C. 


William Harrison has succeeded J. 
M. Moser as superintendent of the 
Mohawk Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. 


W. A. Ball has succeeded W. J. 
Pregran as superintendent of the 
Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N- C. 


J. W. Lindsay has succeeded E. T. 
Kearns as superintendent of the 
Guilford Hosiery Mills, Hight Point, 
N. C. 


C. V. James has succeeded W. W. 
Gregg as superintendent of the 
Kindley Cotton Mills, Mount Pleas- 
ant, N. C. 


J. T. Ferguson has been transfer- 
red from night overseer to day over- 
seer of spinning at the Rex Spinning 
Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


W. E. Taylor has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Saxapahaw Cotton Mills, Saxapahaw, 
N. C, 


W. D. Carleton has become super- 
intendent of the Anniston Knitting 
Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


W. M. Field has been appointed 
manager of the Anniston Knitting 
Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


L. Sonker has succeeded Luth- 
er Parker as superintendent of the 
Piedmont Mills Company, High 
Point, N. C. 


L. M. Pugh has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving at the Colum- 
bus Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga, 


J..L. Nanney, of Lanéaster, S. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of cloth room at Steele's Mill, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Chas, P- Caperton has resigned as 
treasurer and manager of the Trion 
Company, Trion, Ga., and will enter 
the cotton business at Rome, Ga. 


James R. Tomlin has become sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Reynolds 
plant of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Crump Park, Ga. 


E. Y. Ferguson has been promoted 
from general second hand in spin- 
ning on the day run to night over- 
seer spinning al the Rex Spinning 
Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


J. M. Kelley has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Dale Cototn 
Mills, Ozark, Ala., to become super- 
intendent of the Dothan Yarn and 
Cordage Company, Madrid, Ala. 


W. W. Arnold Jr. who has taken 
charge of the Brookside Mills, Knofi- 
ville, Tenn., as recently noted, has 
purchased a handsome home in 
Knoxville. 


J. E. Elliott who has been mana- 
ger of the store and the bank at the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ware Shoals, 8. C., has been 
appointed treasurer and manager of 
the Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 


Ira B. Grimes has charge Of the 
following mills of the Callaway 
group, LaPrange, Ga., the Unity Cot- 
lon Mills, Elm City Mills and the 
Milstead Manufacturing Company, 
of Milstead. He will not be general 
superintendent of the Manchester 
Mills, as recently noted. 


Imports Continue to Shrink- 


Our imports of foreign cotton 
goods continue to shrink materi- 
ally. 8,898,000 square yards for Octo- 
ber, against 15,752,000 square yards mn 
October, 1924; 17,669,000 square yards 
since August ist, against 36,981,000 
square yards for the same period a 
year ago, and 46,907,000 square yards 
(wo years ago. 


It is being more and more evident 
that the large imports of 1923 were 
due to the popularity of broadcloths 
and the fact that American mills 
were not at that time prepared to 
meet the demand. 
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A product of the 
Sonneborn Laboratories 


Todyersand finishers 
of rayon fabrics— 


This unusual softener has been specifically 
designed for you by our technical staff 
after considerable research and extensive 
practical tests. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is of unusual 
strength in concentration, containing a 
large percentage of neutral oil, yet com- 
pletely soluble. It is highly penetrating 
and will not impart any objectionable 
odors to the fabric or skeins. 


AMALIE RAYON-OIL is particularly 
adaptable for finishing silk piece goods as 
well as mixed fabrics containing cotton 
and rayon. It will fulfill your special 
requirements more efficiently and enhance 
the appearance of your finished goods. 


The many disadvantages that are found 
in ordinary softeners and oils have been 
entirely removed in the development of 
AMALIE RAYON-OIL through an ex- 
clusive process evolved by our technical 
staff. 


Investigate it!—The opportune time is 
now! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N.Y 
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Charlotte, N. C.—The Nebel Knit- 
ting Company, has completed instal- 
lation of four new knitting machines. 

Greenville, S. C.—The Piedmont 
Plush Mills have placed contract 
for humidifiers with the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Winston-Salem, N. (C..—Iverness 
Mills are installing additional Bahn- 
son humidifiers in their mull. 

Jewell, Ga-— Harding, Tilton & 
Co.. MeCampbell Department, have 
been appointed sebling agents for the 
Jewell Cotton Mills, manufacturers 
of napped goods. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Standard 
Hosiery Mills will increase the capi- 
tal stock of the company from #800,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—It is under- 
stood that the Beaumont Manufac- 
turing Company, will increase ils 
capacity by the installation of four 
additional Whitin Spinning frames. 

Opelika, Ala, Ala.—The Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company have plac- 
ed contract with the Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., for hu- 
midifier equipment. 

Macon, Ga.—Willingham  Coiton 
Mills have placed contract with the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. G, for additional equipment of 
Bahnson humidifiers. 


Kinston, N. C.—The Eastern UCaro- 
lina Chamber of Commerce, Newell 
G. Bartlett, secretary, is planning a 
campaign to induce cotton mills to 
locate in this section. 

Salisbury, N. C.—The Nancy Ho- 
siery Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 by C. H. 
Summers and W. T. Busby. 


Hemp, N. C.—County Moore Mills, 
are sold ahead for the next 50 to 
60 days, Ridley, Waits & Co., report. 
This mill has been making brassiere 
cloths with rayon decorations. New 
ideas on dress goods will be brought 
oul soon. 


— 


Staunton, Va.—A new plant for the 
manufacture of hosiery and under- 
wear will be established ‘here by 
the French Fashions, Inc-, the com- 
pany having been incorporated by 
C. C. French of Wyomissing, Pa., 
and L. F. Cutshall, of New York. 

Burlington, N. C.—The Southern 
Dyeing Company, capital stock $100,- 
000, has been incorporated by E- W. 
Sweet, W. F. Wyatt, and W. L. B. 
Garrison, of Burlington. Mr. Sweet 
is president of the Southern Artsilk 
Bleach and Dye Works, of this place, 
which has been in operation for 


some time and Mr. Garrison is secre- 
lary and treasurer of the same com- 
pany. 


MILL NEWS 
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Chattahoochee, Ga.—The Whittier 
Mills Company have placed contract 
with the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., for humidifiers to 
be installed in the new No. 4 mill 
building. 

Greensboro, N. C.—-The Blue Bell 
Overall Company was sold Saturday 
to the Big Ben Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Middlesboro, Ky-., for ons 
million dollars. C€. C. Hudson, of 
this city, started the Blue Bell Over- 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


overalls. He started with three sec- 
ond-hand machines, three employes 
and he himself carried cloth up three 
flights of stairs on his shoulder. He 
ran one machine himself. R. W. 
Baker is president of the Big Ben 
Manufacturing Company. 

Anniston, Ala.—Machinery for the 
Anniston branch of the Avalon Knit- 
wear Company, of Utica, N. Y., for 
which buildings are being erected 
here at an approximate cost of $70,- 


all Company here 14 years ago with,.#@@}"eP arriving and being installed 
$3,000 he borrowed to start making “Ws rapidly as possible so that the 
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K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
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plant may be ready for actual work 
early in the new year. The build- 
ings are being constructed by the 
C. F. Duke Contracting Company and 
will be completed within 30 days. 
The factory will employ about 4150 
hands and will manufacture sweat- 
ers, bathing suits and other knitted 
goods. W. M. F. Harris, assistant: 
treasurer of the Company, will ar- 
rive this week to take charge of the 
local unit and fill the position of 
general manager. 


Anderson, 8S. C.—It is virtually set- 
tled that a new mill will be built 
here, in which Lad Lassie cloth will 
be made. This branded romper 
fabric was developed by the Brogon 
Mills and marketed for years by 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. When 
the Brogon Mills were so!d to Apple- 
ton, Lowell, Mass., interests, the 
seliers reserved all rights to the 
brand and the product. 

As it may take a year or more to 
liquidate the affairs of the Brogon 
company, arrangements will prob- 
ably be made to continue turning 
out the goods until other arrange- 
ments are made, and this has been 
done in part- It is now stated that 
within a short time work on a new 
plant for the most efficient produc- 
lion of this standard fabric will be 
begun and the cloths will not go olf 
the market. 


Anderson, C.—T. C. Thompson 
and Brothers, of Charlotte, received 
the contract to erect a plant for the 
Toxaway Mills and addition to the 
mill of the Riverside Manufactur- 
ing Company at Anderson, S. C., at a 
cost of $102,000. 

Work will be started immediate- 
ly and probably completed in six 
months. 

B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte is 
president of the Toxaway Mills, of 
which the Riverside Manufacturing 
Company is-a subsidiary. The Tox- 
away plant will be two stories high, 
107 by 275 feet. The Riverside com- 
pany will have built a three story 
addition, 80 by 60 feet, to the present 
textile building. Both will be of mill 
construction. 


The structural steel contract was 
given to the Carolina Steel and Iron 
Company, of Greensboro, for about 
$4,000, while the American Cast Iron 
and Pipe Company, of Birmingham, 
will furnish the cast iron columns 
for about $3,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
of Greenville, 8S. C., are the engineers 
on the job. 


Red Springs,N.C.—In an equily ac- 
tion filed recently in the U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court at Raleigh by the Stock- 
ton Commission Co., Inc., on behalf 
of itself and other creditors, against 
the Red Springs Cotton Mill Co-, Red 
Springs, N. C., R. B. Jennings, of Red 
Springs, was appointed receiver, and 
was authorized to issue $50,000 of re- 
ceiver’s certificates for the purpose 
of continuing the plant in operation. 


| = 
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Upon application of the receiver, 
Judge Meekins signed order for the 
sale of the property, which consists 
of 55 acres of land, mill buildings, 
stocks of raw material, goods in the 
process of manufacture, manufac- 
tured goods, supplies, notes and ac- 
counts receivable and all other per- 
sonal property and choses in action. 
Messrs. Dickson, MeLean and R. JU. 
Lawrence, of Lumberton, were ap- 
pointed commissioners to make the 
sale, which wiil be at public auction 
to the highest bidder. for cash al the 
court house at Lumberton. 

The receiver is authorized to con- 
tinue the operation of the mill! until 
the sale has been effected and con- 
firmed by the court. 


Kinston, N, C.—The Orion Knitting 
Mills have been taken over by the 
Kinston Knitting Mills, a new com- 
pany recently organized here. De- 
tails regarding the transaction are 
not avaiable at this time, nor have 
the officials of the new organization 
been named. 

The Orion Knitting Company 
operates a knitting plant here and a 
branch plant at Beaufort, N. C. J. 
F. Taylor, president of the Kinston 
Cotton Mills has been treasurer and 
active manager of the Orion Knil- 
tting Mills, but will hereafter devote 
all his time to the Kinston Cotton 
Mills. 


Orr School Ransinet 

Anderson, C.—The Orr Mill 
Night School, this city entertained ai 
a banquet, at the Pruitt House, al 
Starr, having as their guests the 
president and superintendent of the 
Orr Mills and the overseers. This 
school, which is composed of thirty- 
six members—all young men of the 
Orville community—is divided into 
three classes: Loom Fixing and 
weaving, taught by R. F. Thackston: 
carding, taught by M, H. Courtenay; 
spinning and weaving, taught by J. 
J. Lyons, and the banquet marked 
the closing of their first term. 

At the banquet, which was a most 
pleasant affair, it was brought out 
that the young men composing this 
school ‘have worked diligently and 
unceasingly throughout the term 
and that under the direction of the 
Messrs. Thackston, Courtenay and 
Lyons, had made considerable pro- 
gress, the account of which was Doth 
interesting and inspiring. 

Among the speakers were Prof. H. 
W. Washington, of Clemson College, 
Jim Alexander, superintendent of 
the Newry Mills, M. H- Courtenay 
and John A. Lyons, superintendent 
of the Orr Mills. 

John A. Lyons, superintendent of 


ihe Orr Mills spoke of the minor in 
savings 
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the cotton year 1912-1913. The 


in the operation of indus- crop of the colton year 1924-1925 is 


tries and what they amounted to in officially estimated at 24,700,000 
ihe aggregate. This, he explaimed, bales, of which 13,628,000 bales are 
is a sympton of the enterprise that accredited to the United States. The 


characterizes American industry and 


crop year prece ding the war showed 


can be of usefulness. Mr. Lyons a total of 25,043,000 bales, of which 
spoke interestingly of the manufac- 13,703,000 bales were officially ac- 
ture of artificial silk, describing the credited to the United States, and 
manufacture of synthetic silks, of the efforts which have been made 
which the United States now leads’ since the close of the war to increase 
the world in production and con- cotton production in other parts of 
sumption. the world seem to have had littie 

effect upon the percentage which 


Cotton Supremacy of U. S. 


been 
World War 
dnuetion in other parts of the world, 


the United States supplies of worid 


. production, for our percentage of 
Increasing world output in the year just ending 
STIS is slightiy higher than in the year 
Despite the efforts which have preceding the war. 
made since the close of the 


“India, Egypt and Brazil are next 


Lo Increase cotton pro- jn rank to the Uniled States in cot- 


7 fon production. The relative pro- 
ihe United slates percentage of duction of these four great cotton 
world output for the season just areas, United States, India, Egyp' 
onded is slightly higher than in the and Brazil in 1924-1925 stands. the 
year preceding the war, says the tjnited States {3,628,000 bales: India 
rade Record of the National City 5,069,000 bales; Egypt 1.471.000 
Bank of New York. bales; Brazil, 605,000 bales. Produc- 


“Our total for the crop year 
1925.” 


{924- 
according to the National City 


tion in the United States in 1924-1925 
is practically identical with that of 


Bank, “stands at 55 per cent of the the cotton year 1912-1923. India 
lotal of the world’s output, as shows a slight increase over 1913. 
ogainst slightly less than 55 per cent Egypt a slight decline and Brazil, a 
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tion. have realized savings to them of at least Some of the vo : 
company insurance cost. 


stock 


Improved Dobby Chain . 
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Millbury, Mass. 
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slight increase, but the tolal produc- 
tion of the United States in the crop 
year 1924-1925 is more than doul' 

the combined total of her three 
world rivals, India, Egypt and Brazi!, 
which produced in 1924-1925 a grand 
‘otal of 6,290,000 bales, as against 1;,- 
628,000 bales by the United States. 


“The persistent growth in our 
‘hare of world cotton has resulted 
in an inereased distribution of the 


raw material, and at the same time, 
an increase in the quantity of man- 
ufactured cotton exported. The total 
exports of cotton in the fiscal year 
1925 are stated by the Department 
of Commerce at 8,205,000 Dales, 
against 5.354.000 bales in 1919. 
vear following the close of 

World War. Europe is, of course, 
ihe largest purchaser of our cotton, 
the total exports to Europe as a 
whole in the fiscal year 1925 having 
been, according to official figures 
rver 7,000,000 bales, as against 4,31%,- 


as 
the 
the 


(hv) bales in 1919, the total to Great 
Britian alone in 1925 having been 
2 584.000 bales. 


That we 


distmpution 


are also increasing our 

of cotton in the manu- 
lactured form is evidenced by the 
ficial figures of the Department of 
Commerce willed show the quantity 
tf th exported 1 in the fiscal 
against 
(913. while the 


vear 


444.7290, 000 in 
stated val eotton cloth exported 
in 1925 is $87,168,000 ag sainst $30,669,- 
in the fiseal year 1915 


(olten Yarn Production in India. 


Washington, D. U—The produc- 


lion of ttom varn im India during 
the month of July amounted to 65,- 
OO0,000 pounds, according to a re- 
port received by the Department of 
Commer from Julius G. Lay, Con- 
sul Genera! aft Calcutta. The produc- 
tion of mn during June ard 
May has aiso been around 65,000,- 
000 pounds. The total production of 
cotton yarn for the {2 months end- 
ed July amounted to 748,000,000 
poumds compared with 632,000,000 
pounds for the 12 months ended 
July, 1924, and 681,000,000 pounds for 
the 12 nded July, 1923. 

Erenmen Raw Cotton Arrivals 

Washington, D. Arrival of 
173,000 bales of raw at Bre- 
men during the first quarter of the 
present season were almost double 
the total arrivals during the corres- 


ponding period of last season, ac- 
cording to a report from the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange received at the 
Commerce Department. The figure 
for the first quarter of last season 
was 245,000 bales. 
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WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Merchandising Vital 
Element in Textiles 


(Continued from Page 17 


dising the most important phase of 
the whole business. In commenting 
on this end of the business he points 
out that there has been less pro- 
gressive work done on it than anv 
other part of the industry. “Manu- 
facturers,” he said, “and their sell- 
ing agents have been very slow to 
adapt themselves to modern methods 
of marketing, and have been alto- 
gether too willing to keep on offer- 
ing to the wholesaler or retailer. 
which they ‘formerly were 
able to sell in quantity. but which 
for some reason, are now not wanted 
by the public.” 
Kirstein Said It, 

He further states that “Louis 
Kirstein of Filene’s summed the 
matter up in one sentence at a re- 
cent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
when he said—‘Have merchandise 
which the public want, when they 
want it, at a popular price.’ 

“In mills making goods affected 
by fashion or style, we must pay 
more attention to gelting really good 
information on these subjects. Tal- 
ent of this kind cannot be bought 
cheap. The silk manufacturers pay 


goods 


salaries to designers and style ex- 
perts, which the average colton man- 
ufacturer would consider exorbitant. 
This, of course, applies only to a 
certain class of cotton mills, but il 
is of vital importance to such mills. 
More and more, however, is being 
done by New England manufactur- 
ers along these lines. 


Must Get Distribution. 


“The manufacturer 
the channels through which his 
goods are distributed. He must in- 
sist on representative retail outlets 
for his merchandise. If a wholesaler 
cannot place his goods on the shelves 
of the retail store, he must see that 
his selling organization sclls the re- 
lailer direct. The wholesaler, or 
jobber, so called, may object te this 
course, but in our own experience, I 
have found that if properiy explain- 
ed to him, he can be made to see 
that the-final result really works for 
his benefit. Sales organizations have 
been too ready to accept the opinion 
of one or two of their large jobbing 
customers, and have been slow to 
determine’ for themselves-” 


must know 


New DuPont Color. 


An entirely new color, known as 
Pontamine Diazo Blue 3G, has just 
been placed on the market by the 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


Dyestuffs Department of E. L du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 


When diazotized and developed 
with beta naphthol, Pontamine Diazo 
Blue 3G gives bright shades of 
greenish blue, which show good 
fastness to light, washing, acids and 
alkali, and discharge easily to a good 
white. 

It is used chiefly for the produc- 
tion of hight and medium blues on 
cotton, yarns, warps, pieces, linings, 
etc. It also dyes readily on artificial 
silk, but the shades on pure silk are 
considerably redder than those ob- 
tained on cotton. 

It may be dyed on all the usual 
types of machines. 


U. S. Hosiery Exports For October 
Increase. 


Hosiery exports from the United 
States increased in October, bul ex- 
ports of gloves, underwear, sweat- 
ers, shawls and other knit goods de- 
clined from the previous month, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reports. The quality of 
merchandise was higher and the 
total value in some cases approached 
September's, although the total 
stock was appreciably less. 

October and September totals are 
respectively: Hosiery, 430,070 dozen 


pairs, $832,114 value; 397,594 dozen 
pairs, 735,256; underwear, 56,059 doz- 
en, $262,304: 62,516 dozen, $270,631: 
gloves, 10,349 dozen pairs, $22,737; 
16,392 dozen pairs, $27,472; sweaters, 
shawls, etc., 52,942 pounds, $66,829; 
64,563 pounds, $71,137. 

Argentina, with a total of 81,694 
dozen pairs of hosiery, leads in 
these exports, the United Kingdom 
being second with 61,733 dozen pairs. 
The United Kingdom, with 13,754 
dozen, is the largest importer of 
American underwear. 
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are several varieties of spindles based on the latest type. The 
most radical improvement over the old form consists in mak- 
ing the bearings self contained, so that when fastened in place, 
no work is required to produce alignment of parts. The older 
forms had two parts were not perfectly adjusted, the spindles 
could not properly run. The modern spindle is attached by its 
base to the spindle rail at one point only, and is always ready 
to run independently of external conditions. Another impor- 
tant feature is the flexibility of the bearings. 


The spindle accurately fits the bolster, but bolster is about 


-aa-tnches smaller than the base which holds it. 

The spindle, with its load of bobbin and yarn, having a 
certain amount of freedom, will, when running, adjust itself 
to a proper centre of revolution, much in the same way as a 
boy’s top will do when it is spun. This method of adjusting 
itself by its own gravity, has given it the name of “gravity 
spindle.” 


The whorl, where pressure of band pull comes, overhangs in 
such a way that the strains is directly resisted by the bearing. 

The little step in bottom of base is adjustable. By screwing 
it up or down the taper end of ene may be made to fit looser 
or tighter in the bolster. 


An oil reservior in the base keeps spindle constantly lubri- 
cated. In starting new spindles, it is necessary to supply 
fresh oil every few days, until the fibrous packing has become 
saturated. After this, fresh oil is required only once a month. 
The oil tube in most general use for conveying oil to spindle 
reservior is shown in Fig. 37, and also on the right in Fig. 34. 
This tube has a hinged cover, carrying a slight projection 
which acts a a spindle guard, to hold spindle in place when 
doffing the bobbins. To pull the spindle out, it is only neces- 
sary to raise this cover as shown in Fig. 37. This action moves 
the projection in out of the way. 


Another form of oil tube and spindle guard is shown at the 
left in Fig. 34. A wire bent at right angles is screwed into 
spindle base. It may be screwed around to hold spindle in 
place or to release it. 

166. The spindle bands are made on a small machine in the 
mill. This machine generally uses yarn from tangled bobbins. 
They consist of 40 to 60 strands of yarn twisted into a two- 
ply cord about 3-16 inch diameter. Bands vary in size, but 
the most approved size for average spinning is such that 120 
bands weigh a pound. 

Mills having more than 20,000 spindles, are often equipped 
with an automatic band machine which makes bands from 
the roving, and needs very little attention. 

Bands are put around tin cylinder and whorl of spindle, 
drawn tight and tied. One end of band is in the form of a 
loop, where it has been doubled over itself to make it two-ply. 
This makes it convenient to tie. This style of bands is some- 
times called “loop-band.”’ 

The tying on of these bands is an important matter. If they 
are too tight, the power consumed by the frame is excessive. 
Experiment has shown that the degree of tightness in spinning 
bands has more influence on consumption of power than any 
other one element. Usually bands are tied on by boys, who 
pull them as tight as they can. If the bands are tied too 
slack, the spindle will not run at its rated speed, and will pro- 
duce slack twisted yarn. 

There should be some uniform method of securing proper 
tension in putting on spinning bands. A good way is to 
determine just the correct length to tie the bands, and mark 
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all new bands, and see that they are drawn together to the 
mark when they are tied on. 

_ Many of the modern types of spinning machines employ the 
tape drive. This method of driving the spindles requires an 
idle sheave, using self-lubricating bearings and well balanced 
sheet-metal pulleys as a tape-tightening device. On account 
of the nearly constant spindle speed obtained with this drive, 
especially on high-speed spindles, there has developed a rapidly 
growing field for the tape-drive. 

167. Bobbins are carried by the spindle by virtue o1 the 
tight fit over the “blade” of spindle. The spindle is sometimes 
also provided with “a cup” into which the bottom of boboin 
fits.* There are “warp cups” and “filling cups,”’ made to fit 
the shapes of warp or filling bobbms. Often, however, both 
both warp and filling bobbins are made to fit warp cups, and 
often both warp and tilling bobbins are made to fit filling cups. 
This arrangement enables all spindles to be alike, and gives 
less trouble in keeping them separate, and makes it easier to 
change from warp to filling. 


Rings. 


168. Within the past ten years, spinning rings have been 
brought to a high state of perfection as to smoothness, round- 
ness and hardness. Fig. 38 shows a double ring, that is, one 
that may be used on one side until it is worn too much, and 
then over and used on the other side. Practically, however, 
the other side is rarely used. One side of a ring will wear to 
10 years. In that time, the underside of ‘the ring wiil have 
become so gummed with oil and dirt that it cannot be used 
without a most thorough cleaning. 


It is essential that the ring be absolutely clean and brizht, 
otherwise the traveler will not be able to run freely and bad 
work will result. A rapidly revolving brush, like a jewelers 
polishing wheel, is the best instrument for cleaning rings 
preparatory to turning them over. Rings are also made 
“single,” and, as they are much cheaper than the double ones, 
many people prefer to order single rings, especially in refitting 
old frames . New frames are generally equippd with double 
rings by the maker. 

169. Rings are held in place on the ring rail by “ring- 
holders,” which are two kinds: the cast iron, A, Fig. 38, and 
the plate B, Fig. 38. It is essential for good work, that rings 
be accurately adjusted, to be concentric with spindle. It is 
not possible to fix rings or ring-holders to ring rails with 
sufficient accuracy, hence the ring is made adjustable by its 
ring-holders. It may thus be accurately adjusted to the spin- 
dle. The cast iron ring-holder is adjusted by three screws; two 
in front and one in rear of ring rail, so that by loosening any 
one and tightening the other two, the ring may be moved a 
small amount in the direction of the loosened screw. 

The cast iron holder is made with a split, so that it may be 
slightly sprung open to receive ring. 

It then springs back and holds ring tight. The wire shown 
at A, Fig. 38, is called the “traveler clearer, or cleaner.” It 
is sprung around the ring and has the end turned up as shown, 
so that it will just miss the traveler as it goes around ring. [f 
traveler should accumulate any fly or broken threads, the 
clearer would knock it off. 

170. Plate holders are held down to ring rail by simple 
screws in slots from the top. These screws may be loosened, 
and the holder and ring moved to any desired position within 
the limits of the slots. The rings are held in plate holder by 
being forced between the upturned flanges, as shown at B, 


*The bobbin should accurately fit the spindle. rather than the cup, although 
the fit in the cup should also he fairly god. 
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Fig. 38. The traveler clearer on plate holder consists of a 
portion of the plate turned up as shown. Spindle rail is bored 
for spindle base somewhat larger than the base, so that by 
loosening the nut on base, spindle and base may be adjusted 
through a small range. The principal adjustment between 
spindle and ring is made by moving the ring. 

Both kinds of ring holders are in successful use. Some good 
superintendents prefer plate holders, on the ground that the 
clearer is always in place, and cannot work around and get 
too close to the traveler. Other equally good superintendents 
prefer cast holders because they fit the rail tightly and cannot 
be knocked out of piace by the loosening of a screw. They 
claim that the plate holders, by its unequal pressure in holding 
the ring, has a tendency to spring it out of round. 


Ring Setting. 


171. Rings and spindles are set while spindles are running. 
A large bobbin is made and turned true on spindle about 1-32 
inches smaller than ring. This bobbin is put on a spindle, the 


<1 


Fig. 38. Rings and Ring Holders. 


mechanism which traverses ring rail up and down is discon- 
nected, ring rail is raised to its highest position, and ring or 
spindle adjusted so bobbins will run in center of ring. Ring 
rail is then moved to bottom of traverse, and spindle and ring 
again adjusted. Sometimes the adjustment is made with ring 
rail at middle of traverse only. This is the easiest and most 
common way; but the first method is the best, and is known 
as “double setting.” If rings and spindles are not perfectly 
concentric at all points, there will be unequal pulls on traveler, 
which will result in uneven yarn. 


(Continued next Week) 
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SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 
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STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles yor Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of al! kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Individual Motor Drive for 
Cards 


Continued from Page 10; 


because the drive is positive and bel! 
slippage, which exists in the usual 
belt drive, is eliminated. 

3) ‘It does away wth all overhead 
shafting and belting .making a much 
cieaner card Dripping of o1! 
from shafting is eliminated. 

Static electricity from belting. 
always troublesome in a card room, 
is eliminated. 


POOTH, 


Greater ease and much [ess 
hazard is afforded when preparing 
for the grinding operation. For re- 


versing the card, it is only necessary 
to move the handle of the reversing 
switch. The removing and crossing 
of belttmge neeessary for changing the 
rotation for the belt drive is always 
troublesome and presents a hazard 

6) With motor drive, 
be all either rieht-hand left-hand, 
and the usual hazard which exists 
between driven pulleys for adjacen! 
rghit and left-hand cards for heist 
drive may be eliminated. 


cards 


i) On account of the omission of 


all belting, the lighting and general 
working atmosphere is mucn iIm- 
proved, resulting in Ingher efficien- 
cy. 


Engineers Report Textile 
Progress 
(Continued from Page 14 


ihe power engineer. Among the more 
recent features in this field are 
following: 

a) Extended application of the 
individual motor drive practical.y all 
lexiile machines. 

b) Further development of 
matic variable-speed 
motor-driven machmes in “range, 
as well as vartable speed alleinat- 
ing-current 

e) Increased 


anto- 


use Of purenaseu 


power and interconnection of mill 
plants with public-service systems 
d Revision of obsolete water 
powers with high-efficiency wheois 
e) Re-equipment of inill boule: 
plants with ‘arger boiler unils and 


improved conbustion equipmen| 

Application of pulverized-cva! 
burning equipment in 
larger textile plants. 

gz) Owing to the relatively iow 
price of coal as compared with fue 
oll, many plants have abandone 4 
the latter fuel and have in- 
stalled coal-burning equipmeni. 

h) Clase study of h@at-using pro- 
and extended application of 
lemperature-control equipment. 


some ot tne 


use of 


sst's 


Standardization. 


In co-operation with the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cons derable pro- 
gress has been made in reducing he 
number of weights and sizes in cer- 
‘ain lines of textlhies as follows: 

The number of widths and weights 
of duck and sail cloth has been cu! 
from 460 to 94. 

The number of sizes of bed biank- 
ets has reduced from 78 to 12. 

More work of this character is in 
progress. 

Research. 


It is an outstanding fact of. the 
year that manufacturers as a whole 


control for 
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are more receptive to the introduc- 


lion of new methods and ideas than 
ever before. The resu'ts obtained in 
many plants by careful study and 
application of improved methods of 
processing and distribution wilh 
suitant labor extension have clearly 
shown the importance of such prac- 


re- 


tical research. 
Management. 

There have been some develop- 
ments along the lines of co-opera- 
live managements wilh PTUPLOVes 
representation in the control, and 


observed. 
sumected ty) 


these are heing carefully 

Wages have heen 
downward revision in 
withoul labor disturances 


SET OS 
of COLSC- 


uit nce, 


Vore direct relations have been 
established between the milis and 
the retailers and thus toe the pur- 
ehasing public, wilh mutual bene- 


fit to all. 
Summary. 


The Textile Division of the society 
should participate more actively in 
ihe econtimued development of this 
industry and desires the full cooper- 
ation of all members and 
lationship with the various associa- 
lions of textile manufacturers to this 
end. 

This 
Many 


enormous 
branches and allied 
manufacture, presents a wide 
of activity and opportunity for 
mechanical engimeer. 


industry with 1is 
lines of 
field 
the 


The varied problems of the indus- 
ry are becoming more and 
complex and are demanding techni- 
cal talent of the highest order for 
their solution. 

The future progress of this old 
industry will unquestionably be de- 
lermined to a large extent by the 
contributions of the engineer, not 
ny im the development and im- 
provement of machinery and proc- 
hut the organization 
of production atong more efficient 
lines 


More 


also in 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the Soutb- 
n Yarn Spinners Association says: 
“Condtions im the marke! 
how fecidedty less .active inquiry 
varlalions. 
irade seems 
to eontinue through the Holi- 
ays, Spinners prices are holding 
irm, which is attributed directly to 
he curtailment neeessitated by the 
iroufh eonditions existing for sevyver- 
i| months. 


a onsiderable price 


1; 


“Buyers are experiencing difficul- 
iv m interesting spinners to contract 


lor deliveries afier the first of the 
year. Spinners appear to be well 
sold for their entire production up 


'o the first of the year and are hesi- 
lant to make commitments heyond 
their present orders. 

“While the size of the cotton crop 
appears to be ample to supply ali 
there is likely to be a mater- 
ial shortage of grades and staples 
owing to the unusual percentage of 
Of immature and low grade cotton. 
Yarn prices, therefore, cannot be 
compared with market quotations as 
a material premium will have to be 
paid to secure necessary grades and 
sLaples., 


needs. 


| | 


| 


Theres a 
Good Reason 


HY experienced textile men call on. the 
Southern Spindle and Flyer Company 
whenever their machinery needs overhauling 
and repairing. They know our standard of 
service—the efficiency and capability of our 
expert mechanics—the promptness—the care- 
fulness—result—higher production. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Secy. 


Thomas Grate Bars 
“GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION” 


Mr. W. A. Reid, Supt-Manager, Consolidated Textile Gorp., Pelham, 
Ga. writes; 

“With reference to “W-S-D” Grate Bars that we have installed 
in three boilers; beg to advise that they are giving perfect satis- 
faction, and we are very highly pleased with them.” 


In a nut shell, what more could be desired? 

There is a similar experience in store for you, whenever you 
give us the privilege of co-operating with you. Why not now? 
No obligation is incurred in obtaining full particulars. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


What We Know— 


Solving dye-house equipment problems has been our 
daily job for more than thirty-five years. During 
this time we have saved money for hundreds of 
Dyers both here and abroad. 
Write, and we'll be glad to tell you of some of these 
cases, and place at your service the concentrated 
* knowledge and experience of over half-a-century’s 
specialization. 


Illustrated Literature Free on Request 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 


$$$ 
4 

| 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps ere satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving peaee - lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal for As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers heip you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP ©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut Ye Hy % in., 1% in., and 
Vo in. Letters 
over 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradie 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
Bradley 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Beard 
Bradley's 


Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


MODEL J 


¢ Lines—Any Length] 105 Beekman St. New York 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY =: 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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WHY COTTON MILLS HAVE BEEN MOVING SOUTH 
(Continued from Page 8) 


means of subsistence. Many of the old master class of the South, the once 
weallhy slave-owners of pre-war days, who had managed -to save some- 


: thing from the war, bought stock in local cotton mills for the sole purpose 


of wetting them built for the people they might employ, and as soon as 
they went into operation sold their stock at a heavy sacrifice in the belief 
that it would never pay a dividend. Prominent men in the communities 
were given charge of the mills—made presidents of mill companies 

simply because they were known to be honest and capable in some field. 
Doctors, lawvers, merchants, planters—men who had never seen the inside 
of a cotton mill—headed these community enterprises that were designed 
lo furnish people with the means of livelihood. Work was what people 
wanted, and when the opportunily was provided, in poured men, women 
and children, eager to earn a few pennies per day. Under such circum- 
stances is il any wonder they let the children work? Was it a crime? 
Was it not the best possible thing to do? There are situations in life, 
deplorable but nevertheless real and to be faced somehow, in which some 


“people must be sacrificed that others may be saved. Such situations come 


about through the folly of mankind in bringing on wars and other whole- 
sale calamities. Once they are upon us they must be met as best they may. 
And m the South at that date many children had to be deprived of the 
benefits of education, in order that they might live. By their suffering the 
South won its way back to prosperity on a different basis. 

Broadus Mitchell, mstructor in political economy at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in a treatise on The Rise of Cotton Mills in the South, says: 

“Enough has been said to make if apparent that at the outset the 
employment of children in the mills, if not absolutely necessary, was 
practically so, and never excited the least question. Search has failed to 
reveal one instance of protest against their working, but, on the other 
hand, cotton manufacturing was hailed as a boon, especially because it 
gave means of livelihood to women and children. Poverty-stricken, the 
South was mustering every resource to stagger to its feet. All labor power 
was empirically seized upon; response was eager. At the eritical juncture, 
iater results of the employment of children could not be looked to. The 
great morality then was to go to work, The use of children was nol 
avarice then, but philanthropy; not exploitation, but generosity and co- 
operation and social-mindedness.” 

It was later, as cotton mills and other agencies gradually restored the 
South her prosperity and free education became general, that people began 
fo realize that the old order was no longer necessary and must go. But a 
great economic movement of that kind has a momentum of its own, and 
is not easily halted. “Between 1880 and 1890 the number of children was 
doubled, and between 1890 and 1900 it was trebled,” says Stanwood in 
‘Cotton Manufacture.” If the rise was swift, the decline was more swift. 

Rapid Drop in Number of Child Workers. 

In 1909 In Alabama 18.7 per cent of all the cotton mill help was under 
i6 years of age; in 1914 16.7 per tent was under 16 but in 1919 the per- 
centage had dropped Lo 1.8. 

In Georgia in 1909 15.0 per cent of the mill hands were under 16 the 
proportion here had. not yet reached its peak, for in 1914 it stood at 18.7 
per cent. In the next five years it dropped to 3.4 per cent. 

In North Carolina it dropped from 18.9 per cent in 1909 to 13.3 per cent 
in 1914 and to 6.0 per cent in 1919, while in South Carolina it followed an 
almost identical course, falling from 187 per cent to 15.3 per cent and then 
.0 6.3 per cent... In the other Southern States the same tendency prevailed, 
and in 1919 only 4.9 per cent of the people in Southern cotton mills were 
under 16 years of age, while in New England the same figure was exactly 
5 per cent. The figures for 1924 are not yet available, but other figures of 
children employed in Southern cotton mills, which I have quoted elsewhere, 
clearly show that the tendency is still downward. Since 1919 child labor 
laws have been strengthened, age limits have been raised, publie sentiment 
has foreed stricter observance and stricter interpretotion of the rules for 
passing upon the age of those children who claim to be of legal working 
age but appear to be on the border line, 

Ten years ago this summer | was employed as a ciyil engineer on the 
reconstruction of a cotton seed oil mill in a little town in Georgia. There 
were several boys who came to the mill daily to play or to hang round 
and watch the work. I talked to them, and learned that one of them was 
working on the night-shift in a nearby cotion mill. He told me he was 
only 13. I knew that was illegal and, told him so. He explained that he 
wanted to work, and his uncle and aunt, with whom he lived, had sworn 
that he was of legal age. Being iarge and strong for his age, he got by. 
Such a case would be practically impossible today. All over the South 
boys and girls under 16 are forbidden to work later than 8 p. m. or earlier 
than 6 a. m., and the examination to determine age is much more strict 
and careful. Pressure to work children has always come from the children 
themselves or rather from their parents, and parents seem willing to 
swear to any lie, to falsify the records in their family Bibles, or to go to 
any other length to get their children into the mill ahead of time. Mill 
men tell me the same people will never leave a mill until they have paid 
every cent of anything they owe for transportation to the mill, for store 
bills, or for any other form of indebtedness. Falsification of ages seems 
to be accepted among them as a permissible form of lying and cheating in 
another social stratum. 

In New England between 1909 and 1919 there was practically no change 
in the proportion of children under 16 to total mill operatives. There was 
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not much room for change. 
New England in this particular. 
be interesting to watch. 
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In 1919 the South had gone slightly ahead of 
The trends in the next decade or so will 
There will always be a portion of the children 


who are incapable of acquiring a higher education than that of the sixth 
or seventh grade, and who are therefore fit only for some easy work like 


that of the cotton mill. 


It seems wasteful and foolish and even harmful 


to keep such children from going to work when they have reached their 


limit in school. 


Will we recognize this and wisely let them work, or will 


we continue to raise our age limits, as the proponents of the twentieth 


amendment would have us do? 


Will our idealists face the unpleasant 


truth that a part of mankind is denied the capacity for higher education 


and highly skilled work? 


Textile School of North 
Carolina 


The following information regard- 
ing the Textile Department of North 
Carolina State College is sent by 
Prof. Thomas Nelson, head of the 
Department. 

The Opportunities. 

The Textile Industry in the Caro- 
linas is rapidly reaching the highest 
stage of development known in the 
industry. With each step in the ad- 
vance there is afforded new and bet- 
ter opportunities for technically 
trained men whose education has 
been properly adapted to the im- 
proved types of manufacturing. 

The South, ever known to be the 
home of that independent and liber- 
ty-loving people—the true American 
is today in the midst of a period 
of great industrial and commercial 
development, a development that is 
almost without parallel the 
world’s history. 

With wonderful resources, scarce- 
ly yet touched; with an unlimited 
supply of the highest type of work- 
ers; in the midst of the cotton bell, 
climinating the enormous cost of 
transportation, and with an inex- 
haustible food supply to sustain its 
workers, it is certain thai within the 
next few decades the Southern 
States will stand forth as the great- 
est. industrial area on earth. The 
young men of today are the ones 
who will be leaders in this coming 
development. 

There is, indeed, a rare opportun- 
ity —a bright future —offered to 
young men who wish to enter the 
textile industry. 

The Textile School is” specially 
equipped for instruction in all 
branches of cotton manufacturing 
This. includes carding, spinning, 
wrap preparation, plain, and jac- 
quard weaving, fancy and jacquard 
designing, textile chemistry, bleach- 
ing and dyeing. 


Other subjects in the Texi:le 
Courses are Mathematics, English, 
Spanish, Economics, ‘Textile Ac- 
counting, Physics, Motors, Heat 
Engines, Electric Equipment of 


Mills, Drawing, etc. 

This year about $100,000 will be 
spent on enlarging the Textile 
Building and purchasing new equip- 
ment which will make this one of 
the best equipped textile schools in 
America for instruction in coiton 
manufacturing. 

In connection with these increased 
facilities, the present Research Lab- 
oratory will be considerably enlarg- 
ed and fully equipped with the most 
modern testing apparatus. This will 
enable the Textile School to aid the 
cotton manufacturers of North Caro- 
lina and the South in solving their 
problems and also to conduct 


search investigations along textile 

lines. 

Graduates Occupy Responsible 
Positions in Many Branches 


of the Industry. . 


Textile graduates of State College 
are today filling important positions, 
such as cotton mill owners, super- 
intendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, managers, overseers of carding, 
spinning, weaving and finishing, 
dyers, designers, salesmen, machin- 
ery draftsmen, efficiency engineers, 
etc. The subjects offered in the 
Textile courses fit men for all avail- 
able opportunities in the textile in- 
dustry. 

for seventeen years the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
has awarded the Students’ Medal to 
the Textile School. This associa- 
tion is composed of the leading cot- 
ton mill men in America, and the 
medal is awarded to the student 
having the highest excellence in his 
work. 

The outstanding features in regard 
Lo the textile industry in North Caro- 
lina are as follows: 

The largest towel manufacturing 
company in the world; 

The largest denim mill in Ameri- 
ca; the largest damask mili in 
America; the largest hosiery mill in 
America; one of the largest under- 
wear mills in America. 

North Carolina embraces more 
mills that dye and finsh their own 
product than any other Southern 
State: 

North Carolina leads the South in 
the knitting industry; 

North Carolina also has a Textile 
School in connection with the North 
Carolina State College. This school 
is one of the best equipped textile 
schools in America for instruction in 
eotton manufacturing: 


— 


Exports of Cotton Manufactures 
from the United States Increase. 


In spite of a general decrease in 
‘he exports of cotton manufactures 
from the United States during Octo- 
her, 1925, as compared with October, 
1924, practically all classes showed 
an increase during the 10 month 
period of the current year as com- 
pared with the like period of 1924. 
The total value of the cotton manu- 
factures during 1925 period amount- 
ed to $124,800,000 compared with 
$109,700,000 during the 1924 period. 
The 1925 figure comprised the fol- 
lowing pricipal classes: Cotton cloth, 
$71,000,000; carded yarn, $4,000,000: 
combed yarn, %5,000,000; hosiery, 
$8,000,000. The cotton cloth exports 
were made up of the following clas- 
sees: Duck, $4,000,000; unbleached, 
$12,000,000,000; bleached, $11,000,000; 
printed, $13,000,000; piece dyed, $17,- 


re-000,000; yarn dyed, $14,000,000. 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant. a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. | 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U. 8. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 


P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


| 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


GLYCERIN t 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 
QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 
PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


“*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving” 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


TO 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, WN. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, 


Page’ Fence—perma nent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


Here's tasting protection for entire fence. Get plans and 
your property—PAGE Fence is estimates now—no obligation. 
strong, durable — galvanized Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
after weaving with almost 5 dress below. 


times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 

And it’s easily erected—your 
own workmen can do the job, 
with one of our trained foremen 
to direct them, or we'll build the 


PAGE 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


ADE-MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you a, de a 2 

it that the high is guaranteed—t 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are unlformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
$11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mor. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, 8S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


Impressions of European 
Textile Industry 


‘Continued from Page 7 ) 


have money with which to re-clothe 
themselves. As soon as the home de- 
mand is taken care of, and mills are 
increased in size, as is being done 
right along, they expect to ship large 
quantities of goods into China in 
competition with England, and with 
the rehabilitated Trans - Siberian 
Railway, they expect to have no dif- 
hceutly in getting business in the far 
Rast. 

Another phase of Russian indus- 
try, which has a direct bearing upon 
the deplorable labor siluation in 
England is the mining and distribu- 
tion of ceal. The Soviet, which con- 
trols all of the Russian industries, 
has ruled that every coal mine shail 
be worked to capacity in order thal 
the greatest number of people may 
be employed. No Russian concern 
may purchase coal outside of Rus- 
sia, and surplus production from the 
mines is being shipped to France, 
Italy, Germany and Austria in order 
to give a better balance of trade in 
favor of Russia. 

England and Wales have been the 
chief source of supply for coal for 
Continental Europe, and now see 
their coal mdustry in much the 
same position as their colton man- 
ufacturing. There are 300,000 min- 
ers unemployed, and even though 
the Government set aside, $50,000,000 
as a subsidy to the mine operators, 
they have not been able to find oul- 
side markets for their surplus coal. 
Russia, on the other hand, is ship- 
ping coal at less than cost to coun- 
tries which previousiy went to 
England for their supplies. 

Much is seen in the papers about 
English hatred for Russia, particu- 
larly the Soviet Government, and it 
is easy to see perhaps the real rea- 
son for this dislike is the present 
trade competition, which seems to 
be rapidly growing. 

It is officially stated that there 
are a million and a half unemployed 
in England, as compared with about 
500,000 prior to the War. This does 
not include any part-time, and as a 
great many of the industries are 
operating on less than half capacity, 
this means that the unemployed sil- 
uation is very critical. Since 1909 
labor in England has been favored 


by gifts from the Government for 


one reason and another, and since 
the War these “doles,” as they are 
called, have been increased. I had 
the opportunity to discuss this phase 
of British life with several very well 
posted men; one, a writer on the 
London Daily Mail, another, an in- 
surance broker, and the third, a 
representative of the British-Ameri- 
ican Tubacco Company, and they al! 
deplored the present situation. I was 
told that of 9,000,000 families in the 
British Isles, 7,000,000 of them are 
receiving a weekly dole from the 
Government, many were receiving 
some from other funds. While the 
Government dole per individual is 
small, being about $2.75 per week, 
it really means a total of about $20,- 
000,000 weekly, which has to be 
raised very largely by taxation, and 
is a tremendous burden on the 
finances of the country. 

I found the English press filled 
with comments on the situation, 
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which seemed to be going from bad 
LO worse, and I was interested to see 
in one of our trade papers, just a 
day or two ago, an editorial which 
treats on the same subject. I am 
quoting a couple of paragraphs 
from this editorial, as the writer 
expresses the though which seems 
to be in the minds of all those with 
whom I talked. 

“There is a widespread and dis- 
couraging intense inclination among 
the rank and file of the British peo- 
ple to pursue a deliberate policy of 
avoiding hard and continuous work. 
This disposition to ‘make work’ by 
doing about as little as possible, to 
blame capitalism for all current 
evils and to rise up in wrath agains! 
any leader, political or otherwise, 
who refuses to pander to these per- 
verted ideas of economic rehabili- 
tation have forced and are still forc- 
ing the continuation of injurious 
dole systems, the imstitution of new 
subsidies of one sort and another 
and, on the other hand, to yield to 
pressure for sundry financial pallia- 
tives and tariff arrangements which 


unavoidably do a great deal more 
harm than good. 
“If the British nation is to sur- 


vive the present era as a leading 
industrial and commercial nation, 
some way will have to be found to 
induce the rank and file of the work- 
men, skilled and unskilled, who after 
all constitute the backbone of her 
business greatness, to agree to get 
down to hard pan and work out their 
own salvation by constant and ener- 
getic application, rather than to frii- 
ler away their resouces with sundry 
expedients that are doomed to fail- 
ure at their very inception. It also 
may very well be, as a good many 
close students have long maintain- 
ed, that drastic reorganizalious in 
the nature of British industry are 
necessary.’ 

When I considered the woeful lack 
of cooperation between the em- 
ployee and employer in England and 
contrasted conditions as they exist 
there with the situation in this coun- 
try, I felt that it was most fortunate 
that our industrial leaders had given 
so much thought to the equipment 
of their plants and to the efficient 
operating of same, and that they had 
not lost sight of the human element 
which goes to make up a perfect 
working organization. The situation 
at home is so much better in every 
way that one cannot help but be im- 
pressed with what has been accomp- 
lished through a spirit of coopera- 
tion and by an earnest desire on the 
part of employers and employees to 
understand each other and to worn 
Logether to accomplish the best pos- 
sible results, 

When I saw the distressful situa- 
Lion in England, with unemployed 
people everywhere and evidently no 
joy in life, and then in Italy saw 
just the opposite, and then theught 
of what I had seen in Manchester 
and Preston, where those who were 
at work were rendering such inef- 
ficient service and were, apparently, 
not at all interested in what they 
were doing, I was led to believe that 
a great part of England's industrial! 
situation was because of a lack of 
understanding of real economic con- 
ditions on the part of both employ- 
er and employee. 

I have said nothing about the in- 
dustrial situation in France and Ger- 
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If they are not working 
for you why not give 
the special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


an opportunity to prove 
that they can produce 
just as efficient depend- 
able and economical re- 
sults for you as they are 
for others. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotie” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Bole Mufrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


possible for 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“*Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. GC. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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many, bul I was advised by several 
who had visted Germany that indus- 
trially she is making a great deal of 
progress and that labor is reason- 
ably well employed, although at very 
small wages- France has had the 
best crops since the War, which will 
give her farming population better 
incomes and better purchasing capa- 
city. However, the industries of 
France have not been as actively en- 
ageed as of Italy. One reason of this 
is that, in order to collect from 
Germany, she has had to accept as 
a part of the reparation sum, manu- 
factured goods turned out in Ger- 


many, which came directly in com- 


petition with the goods which might 
have been produced in France. This 
has caused much dissatisfaction 
among the French labor and is one 
of the problems which the French 
Government is trying to work out. 

As I said in my last article, the 
whole situation; whether industrial, 
financial or political, is most uncer- 
tain in all these European coun- 
tries. One can hardly tell a week 
ahead just what may develop, but 


it does seem that with labor well 
occupied in Russia, Germany and 
Italy, that there would be less 


chance for any radical uprising in 
these countries, and it remains for 
France and England to work out the 
situation in their own countries for 
the best interest of all conerned. 

It is easy to see that England is 
in no way to be envied because her 
industries are all in a critical condi- 
tion, ship-building and shipping be- 
ing almost at a standstill mm addition 
to the textile and mining difficulties 
which have already been mentioned. 

I feel that we are fortunate as a 
nation and that even with the rela- 
tive slack business which our own 
industry has experienced during the 
past year or so, we are infinitely bet- 
ter off than any of the countries of 
Europe, and in much happier po- 
sition than our English cousins 
across the seas will be for many 
years to come. I cannot see how the 
United States can fail to have pros- 
perous times ahead for the next few 
years, and if we can in sOme way 
keep our production costs down to 
a pomt where we can precure 
some of the export trade which 
rightfully belongs to us, then if may 
he that we can offset some of the 
apparent overproduction and find 
more continuous work than has been 
the last two year. [I 
would help us all to think seriously 
of difficulties and profil 
by her mistakes, and the best way to 
do this is for employers to study 
manufacturing problems carefully 
and modernize their equipment so 
that there may be nothing better to 
be found anywhere and then for the 
workers to be ready to improve their 
work so that the greatest volume 
ean be turned off with the least 
possible cost and thus place our in- 
dustries in a position to compete 
with the gimilar industries in 
Europe, which are fast being mod- 
ernized and efficiently operated. 


i, 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 


D. W. BROOKS, 


Vice-President 


W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 
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Let Us Quote You—™ 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 9993 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Ine. 

Richmond, Va. 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bl. d., Ch.cago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twilis, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mi 
Strickland Colton Mills, Moultrie Cotton lis, Poulan Cotton Mille 


Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 

St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 

— = 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


— 
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Goods. 


New York.—The demand for cot- 
lon goods was generally quiel lasi 
week, most buyers being content to 
purchase only smal! lots for promp: 
delivery. There were a few sales 
of fancy weaves to delivery in the 
first quarter of next year. Bleached 
goods were not very active and 
prices were slightly lower. There 
was a fairly large business in small- 
orders of brown goods. Wash goods 
were bought moderately by the con- 
verting trades. Broadcloth sales 
were larger than those of sheer 
goods such as voiles and similar fab- 
rics. 

Tire fabrics sold fairly well and 
duck has sold up moderately we!l for 
Lhe next two months al ciose prices. 
Tire manufacturing has continued 
on a very large scale and it is esti- 


mated that the requirements for 
next year will reach 175,000,000 
pounds. Sales last manth reached 


10,000,000 pounds for future deliv- 
ery. 

Business in cotton duck for the 
week was limited almost entirely to 
filling-in business. Prices, were 
steady, although some concessions 
were reported. The price basis for 
eingle fillmge duck was 17% to 19 
cents on actual sales. 

Many buyers were inclined to 
await the Government report on cot- 
ion ginnings due Tuesday of this 
week. The approach of the ‘holiday 
season also had a tendency to slow 
up business. 

For print cloths,in 68x72, 4.75 yard, 
1042 was paid for a few spots; and 
10% paid for January. The price 
for the first quarter is also one- 
quarter. For 72x76, 4.25 yard, 11% 
is the market for spot and nearby, 
and five-eights for January; 12% 
asked for spot of 80 squares, 4.00 
yard, and one-quarter for coniracl. 

In 60x48, 6.25 yard, 8 was quoted 
for spot, with some spot in second 
hands as seven-eighths. January 
was quoted at three-quarters; 75s 
for 39-inch, 56x44, 6.60 yard; 6% for 
48 squares, 7-15 5yard nearby; 5% 
for 44x40, 8.20 yard nearby; 6% for 
27-inch, 64x60, 7.60 yard; and 6%, for 
the 28-inch, 64x60, 7.30 yard. 

The sheeting market did not show 
much action during the week, but 
the price situation has not changed 
materially. Some 31-inch, 5.00 yard 
had sold at 8% net, and there had 
been reports of contract of other 
make at even money; 7% net for 36- 
inch, 5.00 yard and even money for 
contract; 8% net for 4.70 yard; 9% 
net for contract of 37-inch, 48 
squares. 

Slight interest has lately develop- 
ed in combed and carded voile jer- 
seys which have beensproduced from 


06x76s to 80x52s for the underwear 
trade. The prices have been irreg- 
ular, running from 13%¢c to 15%e in 
the gray. The underwear trade has 
heen somewhat interested in silk and 
cotton fancies, with several finding 
leno construction moving bes|. 

A little interest was noted in mar- 
quisettes, wilh spots of 48x24s comb- 
ed quoted 10%c. Other sivyles have 
sold this were mostly of a fancy na- 
fure. Several found the dress goods 
and lining trade interested in fan- 
cies, the quantities being small and 
deliveries usually arranged for next 
vear. 

Although trading in the Fall River 
print cloth market for the week was 
somewhat quiet, the sleady demand 
reveals that stimulated sales for the 
week will reach 75,000 pieces, This 
volume has been attained without 
anv unusual feature, the variely of 
goods taken evidently leading io the 
impression that tradmg was some- 
what slow. Prices have continued 
very firm, and mills are of the opin- 
ion that better prices will prevail. 

In the wide goods, fair trading was 
reported in 38%-inch, 44x40, 8.20, at 
6 cents, and the same has been the 
rule with regard to 38%-inch, 60x48, 
6.25 at 8 cents. Interest was noted 
in 38%-inch, 52x40, 7.30, at 6%, and 
also 48 squares, 7.15, at 7 cents, A 
popular number was 39-inch, 56x44, 
6.60, at 7%. 

The most desired numbers in the 
36-inch line were 20x12 at 2 3-16, 
22x18 at 2 9-16, and later at 2%, 
32x28, 13.00, al 3%, and 40 squares, 
9.20, at 5%. 

Among the’ combed styles, the 
broadcloth number that has seemed 
to hold the steadiest is the 123x68- 
There has been little or no oppor- 
tunity to test out the market with 
a bid for quantity, yet with the sil- 
uation as it is, mills have not allow- 
ed their hands to be ferced, Desir- 
able makes are generally heard al 
19 cents and the choicest qualtities 
at 19%. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 614 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray 38%-in., 64x64s. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard... 10% 
Brown sheetings, sland.... 13% 
Ticking, 8-ounce .......... 24 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics .... 9%all% 
Dress ginghams .......... 


: Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. ©. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
kets continued quiet during the 
week. There were only a few sales 
of large lots, one of them reported 
was said to call for 200,000 pounds 
for deliveries running as far ahead 
as next year, this order covering 10s 
and 12s single carded cones at 34% 
and 35 cents. Most buyers were un- 
willing to buy ahead at present and 
purchased only what yarns they 
needed for their immediate require- 
ments. A very general  disposi- 
tion to wait for the ginning report 
was evident, which thad a tendency 
to further slow up a dull market. 

The best demand was from the 
knitting trades, the weavers show- 
ing very little interest in the mar- 
ket. In’ some cases, where mills and 
dealers are hard up for business, 
slight price concessions were report- 
ed. Spinners as a rule, however, 
held price firm and refused many 
offers at prices under their quota- 
Lions. The demand for combed yarns 
was rather light during the week, 
but as mills are well sold there was 
little selling pressure of a character 
that would tend to send prices lower. 
Most of the mills are well sold ahead 
af this time and are under no neces- 
sity of taking new business at low 
prices. 


The yarn mar- 


The price situation as a whole, 
however, was rather irregular and a 
great deal of uncertainty was ap- 
parent in the market here. Until 
there is further knowledge of the 
trend of cotton prices, little activi- 
ly is expected in yarns, and the dull- 
ness is expected to be aggravated 
by the approach of the holiday sea- 
son. There is however, a general 
feeling that conditions should be 
more stable by the end of the year 
and that a good buying movement 
should develop shortly thereafter: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


16s 38lea 
26s 43%a44 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

8s 34 6a 
12s . 36 a 
l4s . 37 a 
16s 
20s 39 a 
24% 41 a 
26s 43 a 
20s 44 a 
52 a 
408 54 abd 
50s 65 a66 
Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply_.23 a 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply..34 a 

Part insulated Waste Yarns. 

is, L-ply a 


8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply__. 34 a 
12s, 2-ply 35 a. 
l6s, 2-ply | _...86%a37 
£08, 2-ply 38 la 
26s, 2-ply 
30s, 2-ply 43 a44 

Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5-ply. 

Ss 34 a 
10s 35 “a 
12s 
16s 37 ea 
20s 

Southern. Sincle Chain Warps 
10s 35 

12s 36 
14s 37 
16s 38 
20s a 
248 41 a. 
268 44 a 
40s . 55 a... 

Southern Single Skeins. 

6s 34 a 

SS 34a 
10s 35 a 
12s 36 a 
14s 36a 
16s 
248 
26s _—————_— a43 
30s 44 a45 
20s 38 a 

Southern Frame Cones 

10s 35 a 
14s ‘ 36 
16s 3 36%a_. 
18s 37 %a 
20s 
22s 
24s 40%a4l 
26s 41%a42 
28s 42%a43 
30s* 41 %a42 
40s 51 abd2 

*Tying in 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
20s 58 ab62 
30s 65 a67 
36s a80 
40s 80 
70s 1 O5al 10 
80s 1 18al 20 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

12s 49 ab50 
16s ‘ 
18s 51 a5d2 

20s _.62 a 
22s ; 53 a 
24s 56 a_. 
30s a 
32s 
24s Z ..65 a 
36s 72 a 
40s 
60s 90 
70s 1 


80s 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


51 
20s 69 a 
36s 63 a_. 
40s 65 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 29 
12s 40 a 
14s 41 a 
08 42 a 
22s 45 a 
HS 49 a 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en 
tering the spinning room since the ad 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLF 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Lanre! Street. Hartford. Conn 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


\e 
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| 
DYEING and BLEACHING of RAYON a 
DYEING. BLEACHING and WINDING of 
COTTON YARNS in skeins 
QUAI 
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Want Department 


Wanted 
One operator for American Work 
Drawing Machine. Must be able 
to do his own repair work. Apply 
in person or address Santee Mills, 
Bamberg, 8. C. 


Overseer Weaving 
With long experience on aulomo- 
hile tire fabmes and other goods, 
available immediately Also e@x- 
perienced on twisting. Best of 
references. Address L. E. D., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Salesmen Wanted 
Two salesmen. one to cover 


Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills. to handle our Leather 
Belling, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
ete., with their other lines on 
commission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


North Carolina and the other 


Wanted 

By January first, position as 
spinner m about 10,000 or 15,000 
spindle mill. Married, 35 years 
old, strictly sober. Can furnish 
best of references by past and 
present employers. Address B. 
W. E. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Opening 
For Cloth Room Foreman in 
stnall mill. Prefer man who has 
had experience folding and wind- 
ing bleached cotton flannels. Ad- 


Bulletin. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Abern Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President \MOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. € 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


They are also cor- 


dress X, Southern Textile 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Good Mechanic and 
Overseer Spinning 
is open tor position immediately. 


motors. If vou need such a 


J.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Long experience with electric 


combination man. address P. 8. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation | 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All \teel BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
| BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Southern Office, 101 Augusta Street, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Patent Pending 


STEEL 


Angles, Beams, Bars, Sheets 
FABRICATING 
Trusses, Motor Supports, Girders, Stairs, Balconies, 


Ete. 


Shand Engineering & Sales Company 


Columbia, 8. C. 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mill on coarse 


yarns. Expect to install looms. 


and splendidly equipped in every respect. 
low capitalization and no indebtedness 


Mill is practically new and-is modern 
When reorganized will have 
Applicant must be in position to 


fake at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 


capital. Other officers are taking 
did opportunity for right man. 
Textile Bulletin. 


stock for same purpose. 


lt is a splen- 


Address “Yarn Mill.” eare Southern 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


SHEETING AND DRILLS 


36° 40x40—46. 10 
36” 48x48%—5.50 


S WANTED IN 


56° 438x458—4.00 
40” 66x60—3.60 


Also 56°—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROs. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


Frederick Jackson Il. E. Wynne 
Factory Office: Providence, R. I. 
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To Standardize Rayon 
Products 


Standardization of quality in rayon 
fabrics has been decided upon by 
the Artificial Knitted Fabric Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, as one 
means of uniting the manufacturing 
trade on the production of goods that 
will keep inferior merchandise ou! 
of the distributing market. 

At a meeting of the research com- 
inittee of the association it was de- 
cided.to officially indorse in stand- 
ardization movement, which has for 
its main purpose the determination 
of rayon quality standards. The 
lirst definite steps in fermulating 
standards which the commitlee wil! 
select for the guidance of the rayon 
knit goods trade were taken at the 
meeting. The association represenis 
98 per cent of the rayon knit zoods 
manufacturers. It is expected that 
at the next meeting on December 8 
the committee will be able to desig- 
nate the method to be followed in 
the standardizaticn program. 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed in the trade as to the man- 
ner in which the quality of the vari- 
ous rayon fabrics will be made 
known. Some of the factors believe 
that. a standard label will be adopted 
somewhat on the same scale as that 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association and similar to that used 
hy the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America. Other 
factors believe that the method to be 
selected by the committee will be 
that of placing a trademark or some 
statement issued by the association 
on the selvage of the fabric. 

In conversation with George Reid. 
secretary of the association, and 
with others of prominence in the 
rayon knit goods trade, the idea pre- 
vailing that the matter of developing 
definite, tangible standards will be 
followed by the entire rayon knit 
goods trade. All members of the as- 
sociation are definitely committed to 
the adoption of the quality markers. 

Widespread interest in the stand- 
ardization of rayon fabrics in man- 
ufacturing circles has been shown by 
dress and underwear producers as 
well as by the entire cutting-up 
trade. These factors have already 
communicated with members of ‘the 
association committee and have ex- 
pressed their gratification for the 
launching of the constructive move- 
ment. 


The universal feeling in textile 
circles is that the rayon manufac- 
turing industry will be stabilized, 


strengthened and placed on a greal- 
ly improved business basis as Lhe re- 
sult of the association’s effort in 
bringing about standardization of 
qualities in rayon fabrics. 

When the method of marking the 
fabrics has been determined by the 
committee, the trade and consuming 
public will be informed through a 
national advertising program of 
what quality stands for in rayon fab- 
rics as produced by members of the 
Artificial Silk Knitted Fabric Asso- 
ciation. 

The research committee of the as- 
sociation is as follows: Chairman, I. 
Rogosin, American Rayon Produc‘s 
Corporation; I, Reinhard, Arcadia 
Knitting Mills; H. Gold, Argus Knit- 
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ting Millis; J. Chopak, Chopak Tex- 
tile Company; H. Fleisher, Twentieth 
Century Knitting Mills; J. W. Brant- 
man, Princeton Knitting Works, and 
Ss. Seligman, of Levi & Seligman. 


Textile School Addition 

J. BE. Sirrine & Co. of Greenvilic, 
s. G. have prepared plans for an 
eighty-foot addition to the Textile 
Building of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. The 
contract has been awarded to Gal- 
livan & Co., of Greenville, 8. C., and 
construction will begin immediate- 
cly as reported last week, When 
completed, the building will be 75x- 
30 feet, three stories high. A com- 
viete heating, lighting and sprink- 
ler system will be installed in the 
entire ubilding:- 

There will be $100,000.00 expended 
on enlarging the building and pur- 
chasing additional equipment. When 
this expansion is completed, the 
value of the Textile Building and 
equipment will be approximately a 
cuarter of a million dollars. 

The new building will contain an 
experimental department which wiil 
be operated as a separate unit. The 
equipment will be specially select- 
ed and will contain the latest types 
of machinery obtainable. In con- 
nection with this experimental de- 
partment, a research laboratory wili 
be maintained in which there will 
be all necessary apparatus for the 
testing of raw materials, yarns and 
fabrics. This department will de- 
vote its entire time to a systematic 
study of problems confronting the 
lextile industry. 


Expansion in Exports of Cotton Yarn 
from Egypt. 


hgypt exported, in the first seven 
months of 1925, 143,454 kilos of do- 
mestically manufactured cotton 
varns which were valued at £21,478 
approximately $107,000), Trade 
Commissioner R. A. May Alexandria, 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. These toatls represents in- 
creases of almost four times the vol- 
ume and considerably more than 
three times the value credited to the 
corresponding period of 1924- Prac- 
Lically all these yarns are spun from 
low grade Egyptian cotton and are 
exported in the grey. No yarns finer 
than 40's double or ply are produced 
locally, while practically the entire 
outpul is of much coarser counts of 
single, carpet and hand knitting and 
weaving yarns, Turkey is the prin- 
cipal export market, although the 
finer counts are finding increasing 
demand in Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
salvia and Rumania. These latter 
eountries have been obtaining their 
yarns from Manchester, the United 
States and recently from Italy. 


Mrs. Mary Simpkins. 


Mrs. Mary Simpkins, mother of 
Geo. D. Simpkins, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, High Shoals, N. C., and Robt. 
K. Simpkins, night overseer spin- 
ning at the Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga. died recently at 
Thomaston, Ga. She was 61 years of 
age and hed been in ill health for 
some time. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber {o the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subseription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


hureau the above fee is only 81.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employmen| 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of ‘any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer carding, spin- 
ning or winding. Age 37, 20 years prac- 
tical experience, % years as superin- 
tendent. Good references. No. 4719. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
mill making fine and fancy goods, in- 
cluding silks and rayon. Practical ef- 
fclent man of lone experience. No. 
4720. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
weave room in mill on wide sheetings 
vr plain weaving. Competent weaver 
who can get excellent results. ‘Cood 
references. No. 4721. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designer. Now employed as weaver, 
designer and cloth room overseer, but 
wish larger place. Good references to 
show character and ability. No. 4722. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
48, bave been overseer carding for 20 
years. Can come on short notice and 
ean furnish good references. No. 4723. 


WANT position as superintendent. Thor- 
oughly practical and experienced man 
whose training and ability merit con- 
sideration from any mill needing first 
class man. No. 4724. 

WANT position as superintendent. Long 


experience in good mills and can pro- 
duce excellent results in every depart- 
ment. Best of references. No. 4725. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
North Carolina or Georgia in mill that 
pays $40 weekly straight time. Now 
employed, but wish more satisfactory 
place. Good references. No. 4726 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Giving satisfaction 
on present job, but have good rea- 
sons for making a change. [First class 
references. No. 4727. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Twelve years experience in 
machine shop work of various kinds, 


five years as mill machinist. Fair 
education, including that of wWwurrant 
machinist in navy for two year. Ref- 


erences from well known mill men. No 
4728. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Competent reliable man who 
can get production at low cost. Good 
manager of help. Excellent references. 
No. 4729. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 29, 7 years as overseer and am 
practical reliable man of good character 
and can get results. No, 4730. 

WANT position as 
Long experience as overseer and can 
furnish excellent references to show 
character and ability. No. 4731. 


overseer spinning. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
either plain or fancy goods. Experi- 
ence covers wide variety of goods and 
have given satisfaction. No. 4732. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
shipping clerk or in mill office. Can 
furnish references as to character and 


ability. Would accept place as book- 
keeper in small mill. No. 4733. 
WANT position in mill office as book 


keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 


countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent's office. Full graduate from 
textile school and considerable 


have 
mili experience. No. 4734. 


WANT position’ as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Lave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 
room, including experience on cham- 
brays and ginghams. Good references. 
No, 4736. 


WANT position as overseer of carding o: 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4786. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnabdurgs. Enght years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large null. i. 
<. S. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Age 39. Married, sober, 
now employed. Good references. No. 
4737. 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
— am first class all around man. No. 
4739. 


WANT. position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, .nar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
’ years, 5 years as assistant superin- 


tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4746. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
good mill. Can come on short notice. 
reliable man of good 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


— 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent of 
yarn mill Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am L «. 8. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4745. 


WANT position as superintendent. card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now emploved. First class 
references. No, 4746. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of goods and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting and winding. Excellent ref- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
sniall mill or carder and spinner in lare- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4750. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. Am 
yvoung man, |. 8S. C. graduate and can 
keep production up and seconds down. 
(;o00d references. Nec. 4751. 

WANT position as master mechanic: 12 
years experience mn mill steam plant 
and machine shors. Can furnish good 
references from previous employers. 
No. 4752. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience on many 
fabrics and can get results. Fine ref-. 
erences. No. 4753. 


WANT position by practical weaver o! 
long experience. Have been overseer 
for past two years. also second hand 
for four years. Understand plain, dob- 
by and box weaving. Rest of re ferences, 
No. 4754. 


°° 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 


Artesian Welie— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearin 
Charles ond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Salers— 
isXconomy Baler Co. 


taling Presses— 
isXconomy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Charies Bond Company 
Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Corporation. 
Wastun & Burnham Machine Co. 
rt. iNatwistie Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
Geams (All Steel)— 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Mussverg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacvo-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combse— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co, -- 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearinys (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charles Bond 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 

Beit Conveyors— 

Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Beiting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 

Charlies Bond Company 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
ward R. Ladew Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Oressing— 
Charles Bond Company 

Cling-Surface Co. 


Beit Lacin 
Bona Company 


Inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


Charles 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

B. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 

thieson Alkali Works, 

Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons 

Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Bleachers— 

Artsilkk Bleach & Dye Works, 

nc. 


Inc. 


Co. 
Inc. 


Bieaching Materiale— 
Aravel Mig. Co. 
Asivld, Hoffman & Co., ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., 
& Lape. 
ke Ford Co. 
Aniline & Chemical 
& Hasslacher Chem. 
Unit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Gobbins and Spoole— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
UVraper Corporation. 
Jordan Mig. Wo. 


Inc. 


Co. 
Ce. 


Lestershire & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shutt 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 


Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 
Biowers and Blower 

Carries Wngineering 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machiae Co. 
Brushing Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machk\we Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine 


Calenders— 
. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, lec. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere-- 
Bb. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Woonsocket Machine @ Press Co., ltuc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wakes. 
Card gy 
Ashworth 
Charlotte Mfg. 
Howard Bros. ute Ce 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Card Grinding Machine:y— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. SB. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Apronse— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts ana Drives— 

Charles. Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Chemicals— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Wood's T. B ons Co, 

Cloth Winders and 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindles— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 


Inc. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link- Belt o. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Commission Mercnantse— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 


Slashers)— 


Allis-Chalmers, Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 

Conduit Fittingse— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Gones (Paper)— 

Products Co. 

Cone. Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Conveying Systeme— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Coolers (Air)— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goidman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
Entwistie Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 


Co. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

Whitin Machine erks. 
Whitinsville Spinni Ring Co. 


Tolhurst Machine orks. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ino. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, thie: etc)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountaine— 
“ Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
ere Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
ne 
Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry a 
American Laundry Machine 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons — 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicalse— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
BH. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Press Co., 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline oducts Oo. 
United Chemica) roducts 


ou, Jacques 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process 
Sayles Finishing Plants, ine. 


Eclipse Van Ness Machine— 
Kclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Electric Fans— 

Co. 


llis-Chalmers Mf 
eneral Blectric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers M Co. 

General Bilectric 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motorse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mig. Co 

Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 

General Electric Co 

Westinghouse DWiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatorse— 

Link-Belt Co. 
_.Engineers (Milt)h— 

——See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 


Engineers 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, 

lis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Cor 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating 

Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 

Extractore— 

American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Finishing Compoundse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser o. 

Hart Products Corp. 

. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Finishing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching was 
Textile nishing Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
©. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fiexible Couplings— 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Floor Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rollse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
— Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 


Co. 


Gas, Pumping)— 


Apparatus 


Inc. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse fg. Co. 
Gearing (Silent lexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 


Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 

Charles Bond Company 

Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 

Charles Bond Company 

Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bars— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
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Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Grinding and Polishina Machinee— 


Gudgeon Rolls— 
Washburn. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Ce. 
hoy, B. & Son Coa. 


Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Compa 
William Sellers & Co., ine. 
T. B. Wood's Sons 


Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., sg 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co 


Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hoists— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


“ee. Feed Hand Stokers— 
he J. H. Wiliams Co 
Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
American Laundry Mact‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machinee— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
E. 8S. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
B. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Bond Company 
. BH. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Jacobs 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lim Truck 
Plimpton "litt Truck Corp. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crematon & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
fford Co., The. 
Loom Beams and Heade— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. L arp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Co. 
gh Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
tee] Heddle Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Mdward R. Ladew Co. 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mts. Co. 
Garland 
jraton & bight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
(jJreenshoro Loom Reed Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Corp. 


Loom Suppliee— 
arles Bond Company 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricant 
orne, Scrymeser & Co. 
>. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Lubricators— 
Maicoim H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps— 
Charles Bond 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Machinery 
_L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKxers— 
Co. 
errow Machine Co. 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 
omer Machinery & Foundry Co. 
urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 


B. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Metallic Rolls— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse BDlectric & Mfg. Uo 
will Architects— 
——-See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
See Blectric Lighting. 
will Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill ey Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


Mill White— 


Ine. 


BE. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
HS Roy & Son Co. 
Ailie- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oits— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Oil Products Co. 

N. & N.-J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
oil Burnerse— 

Scott-Newman Ol! Burner Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

The Cornish Co. 
Opening Machinery— 

2 & B. American Machine Co. 

aco-Lowell Shops. 

hitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps . 

American Laundry Machinery Co 
Overseamin 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Painte— 
B. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., iac. 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Siggers & Siggers. 

Perborate of Soda— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co. 

Fe. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Co. 
Garland 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Byeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fitting 

arks-Cramer Bo. 
Portable levators— 
Link-Be Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles gone Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


and Overedging Machines— 


Co., I 
Pr 


ratory, agniney (Cotton) — 
erican achine ° 


Machj 
W vonsocket Machin 
Pickers and Lappere— 
Whitin Machine Work 
Woonsocket 

Pinboards— 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
ee Madden Co., Inc. 


Pre 


‘Beongmy 
Saco-Lo 
Pulleys 


arles Bond Company 
B. Sons Co. 
Pum 


er Rotary P 


Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; = Centrifugal)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mf 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Peroxide of Sodium— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

Presses— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

Pumps— 


Press Co., inc, 


Machine Press Inc. 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton Knowle 
Universal indin oO. 
Whitin Machine forks. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Ready Built Homes— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
Receptactes— 
Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rollts— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 


Loom Works. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine (Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charlies Bond 
Fafnir Bearing 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddles— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 


Scales— 
Morse & Co. 


Fairbanks, 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee] Corp 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 
Selling Goods)— 

& Co. 

Curr Barry. 

Deering & & Co. 

Langley & Co... 

Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
ee Power Transmission Machin- 


Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shelli Rolis— 
Washburn, 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttlies— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
vwaid Brown o. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
UVraper Corporation. 
Hopedale g. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
lL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mig. « 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
industrial Fibre Co. 
Sitent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Machinery— 
'. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co 
John P. Marston & (Cs. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Ire. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnhar. Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Cs 
High Point Loop. Reed & Harness Cr 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. 
Arnold, Hoffms.n & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 
National Oil Produc ts Co., Ine. 
Seydel Chemial Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
United Chem'cal Products Corp 
U. S. Bobbir & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 
Arnold, Ho’tman & Co., Ine. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 


Skewers— 
Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Coe. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Ol] Products Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Solozone— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine (Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 'm 
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Spindie Repatrers— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Cw 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Cu. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Wo. 
Spools— 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce 
Walter L. Parker Co 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 
Corporation 
Faston & Rurnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Wehbing & Tape Co. 
Seueeze Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Starch— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Keeer Starch Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co 


Stripper Cards— 
S. Watson Mfg. (on 

Wickwire Spencer Steel (C's 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfe. Co. 
Tanke— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Hvatt Roller Rearine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Co 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation 
Honedale Mfe. Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkine & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co 

Textile Drvers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belts— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
“haries Bond Compan 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 
Edward R. Ladew Co 
Ee. F. Houghton & Cu 
Graton & Knight Mfg. ‘uv 
ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Cu 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co 
Tolletse— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co 
Tranemission Sitent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Trucks 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes-Fibre— 
Diamond State Filire 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine CC. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Ventilating Fane— 
B. F. Perkins & Son... Inc 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. Entwistle 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp 
F. Houghton & Co 
National Ol Products Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draner Corp. 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Warver Sheh— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Nogere Fibre Co 
Waate Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Towell Shons 
Whitin Machfne Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waarte Preseern— 
Raler Cn 

Water Controllina Aovaratus— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co. 

Water Wheele— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


ounds— 
Arabol fz. Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp 
Marston, Jno 
Metz, H. A. 
National Products 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. ine 
Well Oritlers— 
Sydnor and Well Co 
rginia Machinery & Well «'o 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Mochine Works 
W inders— 


Easton &A Lurnhain Machine 


Saco-Lowel! Shops 
Universal Winding 


ING 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Window Guards— 
Cyclone Fence Cw 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Wire Partitionse— 
(yelone Fence. (wv 
Wickwlr Spencer Steel 
Yardage Clocks— 
r. Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkruum & Cw 
Mauney -Steel Cv 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textii- Devices, Ine 
Yarn resses— 
Economy Baler 
Yarn Testing Machines 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Direct Motor Connected 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely tnclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY 


YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This yarn 


batin press Is ian 
quest the last 
word baling tress 
develupticiht 

Chamber cotpletels 


inclosed—tw «penings 
The chamber is made 


up of feur sets of 
doors, sv that the end- 
of the chamber open 
as well us the sides 


The four how - 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36" 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about fvur hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two ete and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 0 cycle, 
220 or 650 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as sides. 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all- fow 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 


; factory service. 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
he users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid tn 
operation. Very substantially constructed 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann aArvor, Mich 
Dept. S. T. 


Ashworth 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C_ 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Brothers, 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 


Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils 


Unitep Cuemicat [Ropucts 


Chemicals 


CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. 


Paw tucket, R. 1. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidge.. LEANS, LA., 521 Baronne St., A. M. 
Karl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORE, Lockett Co.: NEW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MLD., 1402 Lexington Bldg.; BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bide.. D. H. Braymer Equipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St.; Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bidg.; PITTSBURGH, PA.., 
Bank Bidg.: CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Bldg.;: SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.;: CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CcOo.. CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.; DENVER, COLO.., LOUIS, MO., 2137 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH.., Bide.: TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
7601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St.. E.. Strong-Scott Mfg. 
016 W. Main St... E. D. Morton Co.: Co.; WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.,., 413 Third St.., ada. Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.: NEW OR- Co. 


MORSE 


Greenville, C. 


Motor Pulleys 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE Wos LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Cambridge, Mase. 


Flexible Couplings, Speed 
Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Belt 


Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Have stood the exactions of all depart- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 


One of our latest types to become 
standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the 
dye house problem. 

A light, easy running, smooth carrier, 
but built for heavy duty work. Lane 
casters equipped with string guards 
prevent clogging. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Detroit Graphite Company 


DETROIT U.S. A. 


PAINTS 


All Colors for Your Particular Needs 


Sta-White—Interior White Paint that stays white. 
Building (@, House Paints for the mill and village. 


Superior Graphite Paint—for the prevention of 
rust. 


Brick Concrete Paints. 


Officesand Warehouse Stocks in all Principal Cities 


Makers of 
Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING works in full 
co-operation with the pul- 
ley. This belt is so built 
that it binds down over the 
entire pulley face, gripping 
rims as well as the crown, 
ELIMINATING PULLEY 


New York 


Starch 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 


SLIPPAGE. | to the Textile Industry. 

| € | Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 

| QY have received. 

| ~harlotte bather Company . Be pare to select. the grade best suited to your work. Our 
cnowledge and exper ‘e are at your service. 

Oorloee Me Q ge and experience are at your service 
all CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


| 
is 
EAGLE 


